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BY WHAT NAME SHALL THE RACEBEKNOWN 


HERE are a number of synonymous terms applied to our 

people in America that are decidedly distasteful. So objec- 

tionable are some of these that for a number of years the 
thinking members of the race have been searching diligently for a 
name by which the race shall be known. Let us consider some of 
the terms in general use. 


“Negro” is the most common of these. It is undesirable for the 
reason that in many sections of the country the term has been pur- 
posely twisted into “nigger,” and then it has been used as a general 
term for the blacks or their descendants regardless of habitat. 

“African” does not apply to us specifically any more than it does 
to the inhabitants of Morocco, Egypt, Tripoli, Algiers or the Trans- 
vaal. These people and their descendants are specifically known as 
Moroccans, Egyptians, Tripolitans, Algerians and Boers. We woula 
not call a native of the Netherlands or Germany or any of their de- 
scendants, “Europeans”; we’d call them Dutchmen and ‘Germans. 
The people of China and Siberia are not known specifically as “Asi- 
atics,” but as Chinese and Siberians. 

“Afro-American” should not be used, for since the World War 
sentiment in the United States has placed a taboo on the custom of 
hyphenating American citizens. It is just as much out of place to call 
one of us an “Afro-American” as it is to call a descendant of a French- 
man in America a “Franco-American.” 

“Colored” is not the best term to apply to the members of our 
race, for it really does not apply to us any more than it does to the 
white race. Our complexions range in color from that of the palest 
Caucasian to jet black, but so does the white man’s. No white person 
has really a white skin. The Swedes and Danes, who are nearest to 
white in color, are a very light cream—not one bit whiter than many 
of the members of our race. The Italians and Portuguese, as mem- 
bers of the white race, have skins that 
range in color from a very light yellow to 
a deep brown; India is sprinkled with 
black skinned Hindu natives, yet no one 
would dream of applying the term “Col- 
ored” to any one of these members of the 
Caucasian race. 
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OUR AFRICAN VISITORS 


. HT Abyssinian royal visitors sojourned in America with a 
briefness that struck a rather discordant note; a landing, a 
conference, a New York dinner marked the stay. These 

emissaries from that ancient country, nestling among the mountains 
of northeastern Africa and clinging to its independence throughout 
the ages with a stubborn determination that has awakened admiration 
all over the world. If these men who possess a distinct strain of 
Negro blood, even though they prefer to place most stress upon their 
Semetic ancestors, came to America to create sentiment for Abyssinia, 
doubtless they failed. On the one hand diplomatic circles at Wash- 
ington have little for men of African extraction to do. On the other 
hand, the American Colored people saw too little of these men from 
the Red Sea to understand them or to upon up a common ground of 
agreement between the two wings of the dark races. 

At the present time two Liberians of distinction are in our land. 
These men speak proudly of their Negro blood. One 1s the president- 
elect of his country, assuming the executive chair in 1920; the other, 
an educator with his heart-throbbing talks has prompted many per- 
sons to contribute to Liberian education. These visitors have shown 
that they appreciate and respect the intelligence of American Colored 
people by their readiness to mingle with the most progressive of this 
country. This avenue of appreciation thus open will do much towards 
harmonizing the relations between the little republic and Colored peo- 
ple of America. This bond of friendship may lead eventually to the 
massing of dark races throughout the world for the interests of 
African extraction. 


N the dark continent of Africa many European nations still persist 
in practices of mutilation, semi-slavery and brow-beating. Under 

the shadows of the American democracy the ancient luggage of the 
prejudice, hatred and discrimination stili 
beset the race at every turn. A_ united 
mental agreement between African and 
American Negroes present a dream fraught 
with untold possibilities. This union can 
be consummated if the African and Amer- 
ican Negro will iay aside such differences 


HEN why should we not have a term 
that applies to us only? The first 
of our race in the United States were 
brought from that section of the west coast 
of Africa. just beyond the gold coast, that 
lies about four hundred miles east of the 
country now known as Liberia. At that 
time the country was unnamed; then why 
not give to that section of the country from 
which our ancestors came, the name Libra- 
nia and designate the descendants of those 
who came from that section of the country 
as Libranians. 

Both names, Liberia and Librania, are 
derived from the Latin word “Liber,” 
‘meaning free. These two names, being 
derived from the same word, are a constant 
reminder to us and to the Liberians that 
we are by blood closely related. At the 
same time the difference in ending serves 


to distinguish our race in America, the Libranians, from the citizens of 


Liberia, who are known as Liberians. 
(Continued on page 15) 
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Then, just look at this dress. 
and it’s all out of style already. 
(Continued on page 10) 


as the separation of the sea naturally makes 
and if by commerce and learning black men 
will get together and consolidate Libranian 
ideals throughout the world. 


DID IT EVER HAPPEN TO YOU? 


“WW HAT a wretched, wretched day!” 
exclaimed Mary Burch as she 

shrank in a dejected heap on the couch. 

“Everyone has been horrid all day.” 

“Why, what’s the matter, dear?” asked 
Laura Bright, dropping down beside her 
friend. ‘Tell me all about it.” 

“In the first place,’ began Mary, “Bob 
insisted on inviting a whole lot of people 
here to dinner, at the very last minue, and 
I didn’t know what to cook for them, and 
I don’t know much about cooking anyhow 
—and—and I never cooked a turkey before, 
I bought it only a month ago 
It isn’t becoming to me either My 
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The Auto-biography of an Ex-colored Man 


The Start-oft of Our New Serial 
By James Weldon Johnson 





KNOW that in writing the following 
«7 pages I am divulging the great secret 

\ of my early life, the secret for some 
years I have guarded far more care- 
fully than any of my earthly pos- 
m@ sessions; and it is a curious study to 
) me to analyze the motives which 
© prompt me to do it. I feel that I am 
led by the same impulse which forces the unfound- 
out criminal to take somebody into his confidence, 
although he knows that the act is liable, even almost 
certain, to lead to his undoing. 

I know that I am playing with fire, and I feel the 
thrill which accompanies that most fascinating pas- 
time; and, back of it all, I think I find a sort of 
savage and diabolical desire to gather up all the little 
tragedies of my life, and turn them into a practical 
joke on society. 

And, too, I suffer a vague feeling of unsatisfac- 
tion, of regret, of almost remorse from which I am 
seeking relief, and of which I shall speak in the last 
paragraph of this account. 





_— born in a little town in Georgia a few years 
after the close of the Civil War. I shall not 
mention the name of the town, because there are 
people still living there who could be connected with 
this narrative. I have only a faint recollection of 
the place of my birth. At times I can close my eyes, 
and call up in a dream-like way things that seem to 
have happened ages ago in some other world. I can 
see in this half vision a little house,—I am quite 
sure it was not a large one;—I can remember that 
flowers grew in the front yard, and that around each 
bed of flowers was a hedge of vari-colored glass bot- 
tles stuck in the ground neck down. I remember 
that once, while playing around in the sand, I be- 
came curious to know whether or not the bottles 
grew as the flowers did, and I proceeded to dig them 
up to find out; the investigation brought me a ter- 
rific spanking which indelibly fixed the incident in 
my mind. I can remember, too, that behind the 
house was a shed under which stood two or three 
wooden wash tubs. These tubs were the earliest 
aversion of my life, for regularly on certain even- 
ings I was plunged into one of them, and scrubbed 
until my skin ached. I can remember to this day 
the pain caused by the strong, rank soap getting into 
my eyes. 

Back from the house a vegetable garden ran, per- 
haps seventy-five or a hundred feet; but to my 
childish fancy it was an endless territory. I can still 
recall the thrill of joy, excitement and wonder it 
gave me to go on an exploring expedition through 
it, to find the blackberries, both ripe and green, that 
grew along the edge of the fence. 

I remember with what pleasure I used to arrive 
at, and stand before, a little enclosure in which stood 
a patient cow chewing her cud, how I would occa- 
sionally offer her through the bars a piece of my 
bread and molasses, and how I would jerk back my 
hand in half fright if she made any motion to accept 
my offer. 


HAVE a dim recollection of several people who 

moved in and about this little house, but I have 
a distinct mental image of only two; one my mother, 
and the other, a tall man with a small, dark mus- 
tache. I remember that his shoes or boots were al- 
ways shiny, and that he wore a gold chain and a 
great gold watch with which he was always willing 
to let me play. My admiration was almost equally 
divided between the watch and chain and shoes. He 
used to come to the house evenings, perhaps two or 
three times a week; and it became my appointed 
duty whenever he came to bring him a pair of slip- 
pers, and to put the shiny shoes in a particular cor- 
ner; he often gave me in return for this service a 
bright coin which my mother taught me to promptly 
drop in a little tin bank. I remember distinctly the 
last time this tall man came to the little house in 
Georgia; that evening before I went to bed he took 





In which the author reveals con- 
ditions as they actually exist be- 
tween the Whites and the Blacks 
in the United States today and 
explains why many fair com- 
plexioned Colored people are 
forced over into the White Race. 





me up in his arms, and squeezed me very tightly; 
my mother stood behind his chair wiping tears from 
her eyes. I remember how I sat upon his knee, and 
watched him laboriously drill a hole through a ten- 
dollar gold piece, and then tie the coin around my 
neck with a string. I have worn that gold piece 
around my neck the greater part of my life, and still 
possess it, but more than once I have wished that 
some other way had been found of attaching it to 
me besides putting a hole in it. 

On the day after the coin was put around my neck 
my mother and I started on what seemed to me an 
endless journey. I kneit on the seat and watched 
through the train window the corn and cotton fields 
pass swiftly by until I fell asleep. When I fully 
awoke we were being driven through the streets of 
a large city—Savannah. I sat up and blinked at the 
bright lights. At Savannah we boarded a steamer 
which finally landed us in New York. From New 
York we*went to a town in Connecticut, which be- 
came the home of my boyhood. 


Y MOTHER and I lived together in a little cot- 
tage which seemed to me to be fitted up al- 

most luxuriously; there were horse-hair covered 
chairs in the parlor, and a little square piano; there 
was a stairway with rep carpet on it leading to a 
half second story; there were pictures on the walls, 
and a few books in a glass-covered case. My mother 
dressed me very neatly, and I developed a pride 
which well-dressed boys generally have. She was 
careful about my associates, and I, myself, was quite 
particular. As I look back now I can see that I was 
a perfect little aristocrat. My mother rarely went 
to anyone’s house, but she did sewing, and there 
were a great many ladies coming to our cottage. If 
I were around they would generally call me, and 





THOUGHTS AT TWILIGHT 
By Edna Earl Shans 


HE sun’s gone down in a pool of gold, 
So bright’s the evening sky; 
Across the meadow’s broad expanse, 
The long, black shadows lie. 
I watch the daylight slowly change 
Into a purple mist, 
I watch the soft approach of night; 
Her brow by darkness kissed. 


PALE star gleams across the lake, 
It glimmers in the blue; 
And like some half forgotten dream, 
Brings memories of you, 
That smoothes away the burning griefs 
That sear my weary brain 
It makes me feel so weird, so cold, 
No peace and yet no pain. 


HERE’LL be no glad return of day 

To greet my tired eyes, 

For you, dear one, have gone from me 
To a home beyond the skies. 

But as the stars that shine above 
Are faithful to the night 

So am I faithful, dear, to you, 
Love’s fires are burning bright. 
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ask me my name and age and tell my mother what a 
pretty boy I was. Some of them would pat me on 
the head and kiss me. 

My mother was kept very busy with her sewing; 
sometimes she would have another woman helping 
her. I think she must have derived a fair income 
from her work. I know, too, that at least once a 
month she received a letter; I used to watch for the 
postman, get the letter, and run to her with it; 
whether she was busy or not she would take it and 
instantly thrust it into her bosom. I never saw her 
read one of them. I knew later that these letters 
contained money and what was to her, more than 
money. As busy as she generally was she, however, 
found time to teach me my letters and figures and 
how to spell a number of easy words. Always on 
Sunday evenings she opened the little square piano, 
and picked out hymns. I can recall now tha when- 
ever she played hymns from the book her tempos 
were always decidedly largo. Sometimes on other 
evenings when she was not sewing she would play 
simple accompaniments to some old southern songs 
which she sang. In these songs she was freer, be- 
cause she played them by @éar. Those evenings on 
which she opened the little piano were the happiest 
hours of my childhood. Whenever she started to- 
ward the instrument I used to follow her with all 
the interest and irrepressible joy that a pampered 
pet dog shows when a package is opened in which 
he knows there is a sweet bit for him. I used to 
stand by her side, and often interrupt and annoy 
her by chiming in with strange harmonies which I 
found either on the high keys of the treble or low 
keys of the bass. I remember that I had a particular 
fondness for the black keys. Always on such eve- 
nings, when the music was over, my mother would 
sit with me in her arms often for a very long time. 
She would hold me close, softly crooning some old 
melody without words, all the while gently stroking 
her face against my head; many and many a night 
I thus fell asleep. I can see her now, her great dark 
eyes looking into the fire,—to where? No one knew 
but she. The memory of that picture has more than 
once kept me from straying too far from the place 
of purity and safety in which her arms held me. 


T a very early age I began to thump on the piano 
alone, and it was not long before I was able to 
pick out a few tunes. When I was seven years old 
I could play by ear all of the hymns and songs that 
my mother knew. I had also learned the names of 
the notes in both clefs, but I preferred not to be 
hampered by notes.’ About this time several ladies 
for whom my mother sewed heard me play, and they 
persuaded her that I should at once be put under a 
teacher; so arrangements were made for me to study 
the piano with a lady who was a fairly good musi- 
cian; at the same time arrangements were made for 
me to study my books with this lady’s daughter. My 
music teacher had difficulty at first in pinning 
me down to the notes. If she played my lesson over 
for me I invariably attempted to reproduce the re- 
quired sounds without the slightest recourse to the 
written characters. Her daughter, my other teacher, 
also had her worries. She found that, in reading, 
whenever I came to words that were difficult or un- 
familiar I was prone to bring my imagination to the 
rescue and read from the picture. She had laugh- 
ingly told me, since then, that I would sometimes 
substitute whole sentences and even paragraphs 
from what meaning I thought the illustrations con- 
veyed. She said she sometimes was not only amused 
at the fresh treatment I would give an author’s sub- 
ject, but that when I gave some new and sudden 
turn to the plot of the story she often grew inter- 
ested and even excited in listening to hear what kind 
of a denoument I would bring about. But I am sure 
this was not due to dullness, for I made rapid prog- 
ress in both my music and my books. 
And so, for a couple of years my life was divided 
between my music and my books. Music took up the 
(Continued on page 16) 
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November, 1919 





T WAS a miserable day. A cold 
rain beat steadily against the 
panes of my office windows. Clouds 
hung low and threatening and 
snow covered the face of the broad 
prairies, icy winds biew chilling 
blasts, but inside my little office it 
‘was warm and cheerful. 

A rather picturesque character 
enveloped in a great coat that was 


“my invitation seated himself before the comfort- 


able gas fire. I at once saw in my visitor a pros- 
pective client who might turn out well, and at this 
period of my professional career, clients were all 
to few. 

I was struck with surprise and I may add, admira- 
tion at the manner and appearance of the man. He 
was a fine specimen of the western prairies; tall, 
sinewy, well-proportioned, the very picture of health. 
One could not fail to admire this bronze giant. His 
manners were pleasing though retiring; his voice 
was low and musical; his motions lithe and active, 
and his ocular and auricular senses quick and acute 
as the Indians among whom he was reared. Seem- 
ingly, he was as apathetic and taciturn as these peo- 
ple are known to be. Like most Negroes of full 
blood he was erect in carriage, had large, gleaming 
black eyes, pearly white teeth, a frank, open face 
and smooth velvety skin. His physical make-up, his 
even temper and gentle, deferential bearing forced 


one to decide that he was a Negro that one could — 


“tie to.” 


On this day, and as I learned later, on most dayx 
his dress was picturesque. He wore a large brightly 
colored neckerchief around his neck and tied it in a 
bow in the front, on his head was perched a wide- 
brimmed white hat, with a leather belt for a band 
and a bird feather for an ornament; on his feet he 
wore heavy tan shoes, long a stranger to shoe polish. 
His other garments, except the part of his pants 
showing above his shoes, were completely hidden by 
the great coat that descended far below his knees. 

My curiosity was roused and I wanted to know 
this man’s story. The cheerful fire, burning bright- 
ly, sent out a welcome glow, but the quicker to thaw 
him out, and learn what business nad brought him 
in, I gave him a copious draught from along, black 
bottle which I had, for prudential reasons, concealed 
in my desk. 

“What is your name, my friend?” I asked when 
he had time to warm up from the double effect of 
the fire and the stimulant. 

“Mah name’s Joe Hawson,” he replied. 

“Well, Hawson, what can I do for you? 
wish to consult me on any matter?” 

“Yes, sah, Ah wants to ’sult yo’ bout mah lan’ 
what dat white man done beat me outen, an’ Ah 
wants to ’ploy yo’ to git hit back fo* me.” 

“Who is the white man whom you allege has swin- 
dled you out of your land?” 

“His name is John Dunlap,” he replied, naming a 
man who was the worst of a gang of cunning, heart- 
less, shameless land thieves. 

“Well, Hawson,” I said, assuming an important 
and interested air, “go on and state the whole tran- 
saction just as it occurred.” 

“Now, yo’ see, Mistah ’Torney, hit was like dis: 
Ah owns one hundred and sixty acres of lan’; one 
hundred and twenty acres in one body and forty 
acres in ’nother body. Well, dis white man been 
try to buy de. forty acres from me fo’ long time. 
He offer me twenty-five dollars a acre for hit, and 
Ah ’grees to take dis ’mount. So he tells me to 
come to his house an’ sign up an’ git mah money. 
Ah goes ovah to his place an’ a nother white man 
who was a notary de public reads to me a warrantin‘ 
deed, and tells me to sign ma name.” 


Vo you 


URIOUS to learn how he had acquired title to so 
much good land, I plied him with questions as 

to his early life. I learned that he had spent the 
greater part of his life roaming the forests in search 
of game, or angling for members of the finny tribe. 
Appeasing his hunger and thirst and gratifying his 


By C. W. JOSHUA 


Joe Hawson’s Thanksgiving 





If Joe Hawson had ever 
heard of Enoch Arden per- 
haps this story could never 
have been written. ButJoe 


neither knewof Tennyson's 
hero nor had any intention 
of dying with a broken 
heart. 





animal passions were the objects of the greater part 
of his activities, and the pursuit of those things left 
him little time for grappling with the perplexities of 
life. He was simple, trustful and credulous, and 
therefore, sooner or later, was certain to be vic- 
timized by the human sharks who were sedulously 
pursuing him. Hawson’s father was a Creek freed- 
man. When the Creek Indians were moved from 





picture 
of health. 








Alabama to the west, they carried to their new home, 
a few Negro slaves. These were held by them in a 
state of bondage until the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion put an end to the institution. When the Indian 
country was divided and allotted in severalty, the 
Creeks, displaying the greater humanity and gener- 
osity than the other tribes, or their white brothers 
in the South, by a vote of their legislature, permitted 
their former slaves to share, equally with themselves 
in the distribution of their lands. Now this is how 
Joe’s father became the owner of one hundred and 
sixty acres of rich land. On the elder Hawson’s 
death the land passed to Joe. 

“Can you write your name?” I inquired. 

“No, sah, Ah ain’t nevah been to no school in 
mah bo’n life, but Ah makes mah ma’k. Den dis 
Dunlap white man gives me a check on de bank, an’ 
tells me to go git de money, and bring hit back to 
him, which I does. When Ah comes back he counts 
de money an’ den Ah says, ‘Boss, ain’t yo’ make a 
leetle mistake? Dis ain’t ’nough money.’ He says, 
‘Ah tell you’ what, Joe, Ah don’t know if dis war- 
rantin’ deed of yours is kerrect. Ah got to git a 
abstract to see whether there’s any clouds on your 


title. He says, ‘Yo’ come back in two or three days, 
an’ if de abstract is alright Ah’ll give yo’ de bal- 
ance of your money.’ 

“So Ah takes de fifty dollars an’ in three days 
Ah goes back to git mah money, thinkin’ dat if there 
was any clouds on mah title dat dey had blown ovah 
by dis time, an‘ when Ah axed him if de abstract 
is right he says: ‘Yas, Joe, eveh thing 1s alright, but 
he ain’t neveh say one mumblin’ word ’bout mah 
money. So Ah says if de abstract is right give me 
mah money. Den he gits mad, an’ rages somethin’ 
terrible. ‘Ain’t Ah done give yo’ a check fo’ your 
money?’ he says. Ah says, ‘Yas, yo’ gimme a check, 
but yo’ done took all de money but fifty dollars, an’ 
tole me to come hack when yo’ ’examined de ab- 
stract.’ 

“He says, ’de bank done paid yo’ de money, an’ 
it will swah in cote dat yo’ got de money, an’ dat he 
ain’t gwine pay twice fo’ dat lan’,’ an’ he drives me 
outen his house. 

“And’ ’nother thing, Mistah ’Torney, he done write 
in dat deed eighty acres ’stead of forty what we 
fu’st ’greed on.” 

‘Now, Joe,” I asked, when he had finished the 
recital of his woes, “who was present during this 
transaction, between you, Dunlap and the notary 
public?” 

“Nobody was in the room, ’cept us three,” he re- 
plied, “but Mistah Lomax an’ March Tiger was 
standing outen de window, both times Ah was at his 
house, an’ dey heahed all what was said.” 

“Where are they now,—Lomax and Tiger?” 

“Dey’s at home,” 

“Will they swear to these facts as you have re- 
lated them to me?” 

“Sure dey will,” replied Joe confidentially. 

I engaged to serve this man in the suit which I 
advised him to bring, set aside the deed to his eighty 
acres of land, that had been obtained from him by 
fraud and without any adequate consideration con- 
tracted for a contingent fee, as he had no funds to 
pay me a retainer, and I also advanced the necessary 
sum to cover the costs of filing, out of my meagre 
purse. 


UNLAP, who had defraunded Joe out of his 
land, was one of those men upon whose brow, 
in characters clear, unmistakable and indelible, has 
been imprinted the word “THIEF.” So patent was 
this mark of the beast on the smirking front of this 
notorious villian that none who had mixed with men, 
ever so little, could fail to discern it at the firsi 
glance. 

His appearance and general make up indicated 
that he was what is yclepped in one section of the 
country “a hill billy,’ dressed up in ready-to-wear 
store clothes, in which he felt out of place and ill at 
ease. He was raw-boned, ill favored, and had long 
swinging arms, which hung awkardly at his side; his 
feet were turned in at the toes, his long spindle-like 
legs came together at the knees; his unshapely, out- 
of-proportion ankles interfered with free movement 
in walking—in short, he was, in the expressive lan- 
guage of the western cowboy, knock-kneed, box- an- 
kled, pigeon-toed, and bandy-shanked. 

His moral obliquity was just as glaring and pro- 
nounced as his physical defects were grotesque. A 
Satyr in appearance, he was a past master in that 
fawning and flexible art which accommodates itself 
to human feelings. He flattered men’s weaknesses 
in order that he might the better rob them. 

He had induced Joe to visit his home, where ready 
at hand he had a notary of the same stripe as him- 
self, and between them had carefully prepared a 
deed to his eighty acres of land. He had bargained 
for forty acres only, but, taking advantage of his 
inability to read, had described eighty. 

When he had obtained Joe’s signature to the deed, 
he handed him a check, drawn op the local bank for 
the purchase money, and made payable to the Creek 
freedman, and sent him to the bank for the money, 
directing him to return with the proceeds when col- 
lected. His object in this was to have the cancelled 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Underneath That Black Skin 


By A. Stranger Still 


HE guy who claims that life is swect 
to a working man can boost his batting 
average by claiming that the life of 
a mogul is some taffy too. Dr. Kelly 
had scarcely cleared the Hamilton gate 
when Dr. Brodnax answered his phone. 

“That so? Who’s his family physi- 
cian?” 

“Dr. Kelly,” answered the voice at 
the other end of the wire. 

“Um hum, where’s Dr. Kelly, now?” 

“Just left here,” replied the voice. 

“Well, I’m sorry, but I can’t make my rounds 
now. Don’t have time to eat or sleep. Try some one 
else. Good bye.” 

This was partly true, he had been too busy to eat 
or sleep the month previous, but the rush was over. 
Then he thought of Crum out there. What if she 
should wake up in the morning feeling queer? 

Dr. Kelly’s car drove up to the curb a few minutes 
later. Mrs. Hoge had phoned him to bring back the 
black marvel if it took an extra session of Congress 
to get him. The two doctors went spinning out to 
Hoge Park. If anything in this part of the coun- 
try, from the city and county itself to half the Negro 
population is named for either a Hoge or a Ham- 
ilton, 'what’s it to you? Are not both first families 
of Virginia? 

The two men of pills lit their cigars and parted at 
Hog’s gate at ten-thirty that night. The Colored 
man pleaded other patients as a reason for not re- 
turning to his home with Kelly. 

“And now for the dirty work,” muttered Brodnax, 
making his way to the back gate as soon as Kelly’s 
car rounded the curve. “I hate to play burglar, but 
I wonder if her latch key in the same old place she 
kept it when I used to take her out.” 

Reaching the cook’s little room he found the ex- 
pected key under the window blind. He cleared his 
throat noisily and listened. All was quiet within. He 
turned the key and the knob without a sound. He 
pushed the door ever so lightly. The hinges screeched 
like a startled pup. His heart missed a beat; he felt 
like a sneak thief. All things are fair with Cupid and 
Wilhelm. He gave the door a quick shove with bet- 
ter results. This time it howled. Still she slept. He en- 
tered cautiously, flash light in one hand and atomizer 
in the other. The sleeper didn’t stir even under the 
glare of the light. Tipping to the bed he inserted 
the nozzle of the atomizer into her nostril and pressed 
the bulb. ‘She sneezed and turned, opening her’ eyes 
wide. She blinked at the light, but her hand stole as 
if by instinct under that pillow. He almost dropped 
both light and atomizer for well he knew what trusty 
<riend she always kept under that pillow. It had 
been his present to her when she decided on domes- 
tic service. 

Hog Ham rested better that night and all next day. 
Mayme Crumpton, the cook, however, woke up with 
alarming symptoms, so alarming in fact, that Mrs. 
Hog thought it best to call the doctor. At the men- 
tion of a physician Mayme recalled a kind of night- 
mare in which she shot Nax at her bedside. There 
was no sign of murder in her room, however, and 
she could recall nothing more than firing the shot and 
seeing him fall. Clear dream due to the all-in tondi- 
tion of her mind and body. 

Another day of all-inness and Mayme’s symptoms 
were all gone, all except Dr. Brodnax. 

“Will Mr. Hamilton get well?” she asked. 

“He must,” answered Brodnax doggedly. “Double 
pneumonia, you know, and fatal nine times out of 
every eight. I need the publicity, so he must.” He 
changed the subject. 

“Suppose we say you have’nt had the flu at all?” 

“Haven’t had the flu, Nax?” she echoed, “what's 
the idea?” 

“Well this new preventive of mine, for instance, 
which for a while sets up symptoms not unlike those 
of.the real thing, could be introduced with an atom- 
izer while you sleep. When the patient wakes up he 
will probably show some alarming symptoms closely 
resembling the flu, but within forty-eight hours he 
will not only be entirely well, but will be practically 
insusceptible to the flu.” 

Mayme’s eyes widened. Had he really been in her 
room? Then it wasn’t a nightmare at all. 

“What do you mean, Nax?” 
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SYNOPSIS 
When the high cost of living forced Mayme Crump- 
ton to give up school teaching, she accepted the more 


lucrative job of cooking for the Hoge Hamiltons. 
About the same time she embraces a new religion 
whose tenets forbid marriage. She finds it hard to 
choose between her religion and Dr. Brodnax, to whom 
she has been engaged for some time. She finally de- 
cides in favor of the religion and sends “Nazx’’ away. 

in the mean time, Hoge Hamilton, her employer, 
who detests Colored people except as servants, falls 
ill with the “flu.” His physician, Dr. Kelly, realizes 
there is but one person in town who has the “flu” 
under control, and tells Hamilton that he intends to 
call in Dr. Brodnaz. 
die than have a black doctor attend him. 








He disregarded the interruption. 

“Suppose, Nax,” she countered, coolly reaching 
over to the bed and drawing a business-like auto- 
matic from under her pillow, “suppose when I saw 
you in my room the other night—” She didn’t finish 
but nodded meaningly at the weapon in her hand. 

It was his time to start. 

“You mean to say that you saw me, Crum? Why 
didn’t you scream or something?” 

“Just because,” a woman’s reason for everything. 
“Don’t you understand, Nax? I didn’t have to see 


Hoge Hamilton hated to give in,--but there 
was really nothing else to do. 


Hamilton says he would rather 


you. I knew it must be you because I had been 
dreaming of you for weeks and rather expected you 
to turn up somehow. I think it occurred to me that 
there was good reason for your being here, so I pre- 
tended to sleep so that I wouldn’t embarrass you. 
Then I suddenly began to feel queer and the night- 
mare came and I thought I had shot you. Until now 
I have labored under the same illusion.” Then after 
an awkward pause, “Nax, were you trying to give me 
a dose of your preventative? Did I really shoot? 
It’s all so hazy I can’t quite understand.— ” 

“Don’t stagger me with so many questions if you 
wish me to propose today.” 

“Nobody asked you to propose, I’m sure,” pouted 
Mayme. 

“Anyhow, I’ll tell you all about the preventive 
tomorrow night. Until that time I’ll be too busy 
getting ready for our wedding.” Despite her rather 
feeble protests he folded her in his arms. 

“Nax, you horrid old thing,” she murmured be- 
tween his lips, pretending to break away but snug- 
gling closer. ‘“Nax,’’ she whispered when she could 
get her breath again, “would you believe that I 
dreamed about this, almost every bit of it over a week 
ago? And Nax,” shyly, “I worried awfully because I 
had been told that dreams never come true.” 

If Hoge Hamilton is indebted to Dr. Brodnax for 
his life, his gratitude is not unalloyed, for the doctor 
took his cook away. 


The Bondsman 


By B. Cotter 


‘ITHOUT further ado, he put on his shoes 

--again, reached and got his hat from where it 
wag hanging and, flinging his cap over his shoulder, 
went. out into the blackness of a moonless, starless 
night, 
‘He was going to the House of Hamlin to deliver 
rout to enter the lion’s 
cage, and unafraid! 
. Two days later, Fai as surprised to find a bit 
of paper tacked on or. of the stalls. It must 
have been put there di ing the night for he was posi- 
tive that it was not there when he went to bed 
on the night before. Those firm-set jaws of his, set 
firmer and his eyes narrowed to two slits of mingled 
determination and anger, as he read: 

“It’s most unusual to have a darkey stick his finger 
in a white’s man’s pie in these parts. Young man 
you're too spunky to infest this territory long. We’re 
calling on you tonight to confer a few special honors 
on you. The only way for you to miss these festivi- 
ties is for you to fade into thin air.” 

This threat was written over the signature of the 
“B. V. C.”—the Bolivar Vigilance Committee. 

With a gesture of disgust, Harvey snatched the 
paper from the post and tearing it into bits, set him- 
self to his morning duties at the stable. When he 
finished this work, he went to his room, changed 
clothes and taking a healthy roll of bills from his 
trunk, set out, in a round-about way, for Dahomey. 
No one knew he was gone until he was missed at the 
breakfast table. 


Cee to the predictions of the B. V. C. he 
succeeded in getting away from the Blair place 
without any interference. In this, fortune favored 
him, for the main road leading out from Blair’s was 
being watched—the B. V. C. had thrown what they 
considered an impenetrable cordon around the entire 
place. They had effected a vertible barrier of ‘bar- 
barians. 

Upon his arrival at Dahomey, Harvey quickly sum- 
moned four of his friends, whose acquaintance he 
had formed on the night of the dance. They met in 
the rear of the Dahomey Dark-Horse, a cheap eat- 
ing house, and formulated plans for meeting the B. 
V. C. that evening. 

Very curtly, Harvey outlined the situation to them 


and suggested a course of procedure. At first they 
would have nothing to do with the rash enterprise; 
they thought it far better for him to get away as 
quickly as he could. They knew that the odds were 
too great against him for him to be successful in 
this unheard of undertaking. However, little green 
bills, bearing two figures, passed around to them by 
Harvey easily convinced them, more eloquently than 
mere words, that Harvey was in éarnest. 

From funds advanced from the same source, they 
were supplied with rifles and cartridges and given 
their final instructions, before Harvey disappeared. 

At dusk they met and started for Blair’s; night- 
fall found them stationed on both sides of the main 
road leading to the Blair place. If the B. V. C. 
really intended to come after Harvey that night they 





A complete synopsis will be found on page 16 





would be halted by death dealt from above; Harvey 
had planted each member of his “reception commit- 
tee” in a tree, one in each of the trees commanding 
the entrance from the road. 


UST about eleven o’clock a rustle and crackle in 

the clumps of shrubbery lining each side of the 
road rewarded the vigil of the watchers in the trees; 
the low mumbling of voices confirmed their suspicions 
and they poised their rifles and focused their atten- 
tion on the little clearing around which they had 
set up their barricade. 

It seemed aeons before the group of men constitut- 
ing the B. V. C. hove into sight. There were about 
a dozen men in the group and they were bearing 
down upon the little clearing en masse. 

Posted about one hundred feet from the nearest 
free, the one in which Harvey was crouching, was a 
placard painted with luminous paint. Even in the 
darkness of the night, every letter of the message it 
bore glared forth boldly and as the group came within 
sight of the placard, they halted to read: 

“We intend to put the fear of God and the respect 
of Black men straight through the heart of any or 
all parties molesting these premises. These puny 
words may lose their meaning, but our Winchester 

(Continued on page 18) 
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MY TRIP TO THE TROPICS 


By R. C. Jones 





S a small boy, my ambition was to travel. 1 

wanted to see the world. Often enough when 

I should have been learning my “tables of 

nines” or studying the functions of the or- 
gans of the body from my little red physiology, I twas 
‘busy poring over my 
maps of South Ameri- My ee 
ca, Africa and Asia, era 7 
trying to decide which i 
place I should visit ss td 
first when I became a 
man. Africa seemed to 
me to be the most won- 
derful land in the 
world; the exotic 
plants, the giant trees, 
the strange animals 
and reptiles, the mys- 
tery of the land filled 
me with wonder and 
awe. Second only to 
the dark continent, in 
my estimation, was 
South America. The 
long, wedge - shaped 
continent reminded me 
of a cornucopia filled 
with wonder. I wanted 
to explore every inch 
of it from the snow- 
capped peaks .of the 
Andes to the broad, 
low, sultry plains. of 
Brazil. Therefore, 
when the opportunity 
came to me to go to 
Ecuador, South Amer- 
ica, for six months 
with a company of 
American capitalists, I 
felt that at least a 
part of my boyhood 
dream was about to be 
fulfilled. 

Our dentination was 
the Abemar Island, the 
largest of the Galapa- 
gas Islands, lying just off the coast of Ecuador. The 
company with whom I signed contract bought a small 
steam schooner and loaded it with four hundred 
tons of supplies and equipment, everything for com- 
fort. The food was the very.best the market af- 
forded, so with two cooks we were assured that we 
would be well fed. 

There were twenty meninour party and they were 
about as fine a lot of good fellows as ever got to- 
gether; men who had travelled in all parts of the 
world, a doctor, engineers, miners, expert farmers, 
surveyors, cowboys, ex-soldiers, an interpreter, a 
stenographer, a cook and some sailors, outside of the 
boat’s crew. All of these were picked men and ex- 
perienced in the tropics, except me. 

As we steered out of the Golden Gate, one fine 
morning in May, I watched the crowd of friends, curi- 
osity-seekers, and workmen along the pier fade in the 
distance and realized that as the song goes, “I might 
be gone for a long, long time,” for Ecuador is con- 
sidered one of the most unhealthy places in the world. 
Yellow fever lurks in every corner of the country at 
all times on account of the unsanitary conditions. 

As our boat was small, our course was close in, 
along the coast. This gave us a good view of the 
land, and the country almost all of the way. It was 
so very warm that we wore just enough clothing both 
day and night to keep from shocking the sea gulls. 
There was a band on board to help us while away the 
time. This band consisted of a live leader who could 
direct any of Sousa’s marches almost as well as Mr. 
Sousa himself; a cornet, a bugle, a mouth organ, a 
guitar, a mandolin and a victrola. There was also 
a fiddler, not a violinist, and a dishpan for a drum. 
I was elected drummer and soon learned to beat on 
the dishpan with a wooden spoon and a potato masher 
very well indeed. 


After eighteen days out, we made our first stop at 


South America’s industries. 


Orchid culture for export purposes is ‘one of 


A bank in Central America. 








A series of travelogues by Mr. Jones will appear 
fn The Half-Century. These articlés furnish first 
hand information for our readers: concerning the 
great continent lying south of us. 





La Union, Salvador, Central America. Salvador is 
the smallest of the Certral American ‘republics, but 
is the most thickly populated. San Salvador, the 
capital, is located in a beautiful valley, mountains 
all around and the scenery is beautiful. It boasts 
of a university, a national institution, and a magnifi- 
cent cathedral, There: had been a volcanic eruption 
just before we landed which had wiped out one town 
entirely. The lava -was still hot when we reached the 
ruins, 


One of the boys in our party, a Spaniard, who had 
lived in Central America for a while, was our guide. 
The natives think all Americans are millionaires, but 
the reason is obvious,—money is cheap there. One 
dollar of U. S. money is worth-two dollars and fifty 
cents there, so you can buy just two and one-half 
times as much for your money there as you can in 
the States. Cigars, in packs of twenty-five, sell for 
two cents, and native drinks can be had. for five 
cents in their money—no twonder they think Ameri- 
cans have a lot of money. 


There is no such thing as a color line in Salvador; 
that peculiar ganglion in men’s brains that causes 
them to shun a brother because of the color of his 
skin and the texture of his hair is not present in the 
cranium of the Central American. 


We went to a dance while we were in San Salvador 
and so willing were the senoritas to accompany us, 
that some of us had as many as three young ladies 
to escort. The fact that the women are pretty as 
well as friendly and interesting caused about twenty 
of us to hold upthe ship for several hours. The boat 
was all ready to sail about seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when the captain realized that several of his 
men were missing. He sent out a portion of the re- 
mainder of the crew to round up the missing men. 
It took them several hours to complete the task. 
About eleven o’clock I came down to the pier with 
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Loading. an ocean. vessel in Panama. 
An old fort and lighthouse. 


the prettiest Margarita in town, the queen of them 
all. I was bringing her down to show her the boat— 
I had told her that I owned it—when I saw the cap- 
tain on deek. I could see that he was angry and being 
the first to show up, I‘ knew I would get the worst 


of it. I tried to think 
of some plausible ex- 
cuse to give him for 
my tardiness, when, 
looking at my com- 
panion’s velvety brown 
skin, just tinged with 
the red of an Indian 
peach, I realized that 
there was but a little 
difference in our com- 
plexions, and that it 
‘was perfectly possible 
for her to be related to 
me. I told the captain 
that the senorita was 
a cousin of mine, that 
I had not seen her 
Shaye since she was a baby, 

— | and I could not get 
away from her. As she 
could not understand a 
word of English, it was 
perfectly all right as 
far as she was con- 
cerned. To my sur- 
prise the captain said, 
“I do not blame you, 
Jones, I would have 
been late myself, un- 
der the circumstances.” 
The last man twas 
rounded up at two p. 
m., so kissing my pret- 
ty “cousin” good-bye, 
and assuring her that 
I would surely come 
back to see her on my 
return trip, we sailed 
for Panama. 


Five days alter we 
arrived at Bogas 
Island, or Toboga, as the natives call it. Ten miles 
from the entrance of the Panama Canal we were met 
by a torpedo boat. These patrol boats stop every 
ship, learn what its cargo is, and put a pilot aboard 
to bring it through the mines, and net the canal, or 
canal zone; no Huns ‘were allowed to enter. 

We had about thirty extra tons of powder and 
ammunition on board, but had to take the powder 
off at Bogas Island and get it when we came back, 
as the United States takes no chances with the canal. 
Some Hun might have blown us up. 

Panama City, at the Pacific end of the canal, joins 
the zone. It is a live town iwith a million votes, 
plenty of work for missionaries; dance halls and grog 
shops in the majority. Saloons have dance halls in 
connection and pretty women from these places stop 
you on the street and invite you in. They keep open 
all night; Panama City never sleeps. It is outside 
of the canal zone and not under United States 
control. 

Panama City, che capital of the republic of Pan- 
ama, is foreign in aspect and custom as well as 
speech, but it is thoroughly modern in respect to sani- 
tation and health, thanks to the United States super- 
vision during the construction there. There are a 
good many stores and other places of interest such 
as the President’s palace, the national theatre, 
churches, markets, ancient ruins and a lottery com- 
pany backed by the government. Historically the 
Isthmus of Panama has been of great interest for 
hundreds of years, having been visited by Columbus 
in .1502; it was from one of its peaks—Darien—that 
the Pacific Ocean was discovered in 1513 by Balboa, 
whose companions at that time twere the first to 
dream of connections between the two oceans. 

As you approach the canal entrance, you get a 
first glimpse of the great lock, the Gattun, the mam- 
moth gates, the emergency gates that stand like sen- 
(Continued on page 8) 
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GENERAL RACE NEWS 





HERE was an unusual strike among the ship- 

builders of Wilmington, N. C., recently. The 
white skilled workmen quit work as a protest against 
alleged discrimination in favor of Libranians. 


The National Y. M. C. A. has completed plans for 
a building to be erected in Little Rock, Ark., for 
Libranian girls in the near future. The structure 
will cost $40,000,. 


As we go to press, all is in readiness for the Fourth 
Annual Session of the National Race Congress of 
America, called to meet in Washington the second 
week in October. This session is to be known as the 
“Suffrage Session,” and will make vigorous protest 
against mob violence, political and civic proscription, 
and will emphasize the necessity of the ballot as the 
primary safeguard to full and complete American 
citizenship for Libranians. Many eminent speakers 
of both races, from all over the world, will take part 
on the program. 


A conference was held in Atlanta the last week 
of September under the auspices of the Atlanta Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association for the purpose of outlin- 
ing the work of the various zone chairmen who will 
work in various neighborhoods in that city where 
Libranians are to be found in great numbers. Child 
Welfare, Home Nursing and Community Service 
were the three main topics under discussion. 


The National Negro Press Association have 
planned to establish a school in Nashville, Tenn., Sor 
the purpose of turning out competent printers. 
Every branch of the trade will be taught. 


J. Rosamonod Johnson, who has been director of 
the Music School for Colored People, Inc., in New 
York City, has resigned and will devote his time to 
composition and public performance. 


It is said that the high cost of living caused all of 
the teachers in the grade schools of Quitman, Ga., to 
send in their resignations. Steps are being taken to 
increase the teachers’ pay. 


The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America has made public a constructive program for 
protecting Libranians from mob violence, and re- 
moving the cause of race disturbances. An effort 
will be made to have the governor of each state to 
appoint a permanent committee to determine the 
cause of every bit of disturbance in the state and find 
a remedy for the condition. 


White people of Cordele, Ga., have agreed to pay 
for the damages done to three Libranian churches 
in that town, that were almost destroyed by rioting 
mobs there a short time ago. As no one has been 
found guilty of destroying the property, a subscrip- 
tion was taken to meet the expense of repairing the 
structures. 


Midddlesboro, Ky., has a new institution, the Book- 
er T. Washington Hospital, which opened in October. 
A number of Libranian doctors and nurses have been 
placed in charge and several young women have al- 
ready registered in the nurse training deparment. 


The Farmer’s Improvement Society of Texas re- 
cently held an exhibit consisting of fourteen hundred 
jars of fruit and vegetables, all of which was canned 
by two Libranian girls near Wolfe City. The object 
of the Society is to fight the credit system; to buy 
and beautify homes; to co-operate in buying and 
selling; to promote education among members of 
the race and to assist members in distress. 


The office of the Colored Men’s Department of the 
International Y. M. C. A. which has been maintained 
for a number of years in Washington, D. C., has 
been moved to New York. Dr. Moorland the Inter- 
national Secretary of the Colored Men’s Department 
states that the shifting of the office to New York 
is the logical outcome of the increasing importance 
of Y. M. C. A. work among Colored youth. It is 
planned to make a comprehensive study of the moral 
needs of the men of the race, far and near, and to 
synchronize the Y. M. C. A. standards and ideals in 
co-operation with the community service of every 
locality covering old fields and making new ones to 
fit into the reconstruction demands of the times. 
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| See page three for the meaning of “Libranian.” | 


Colored people in Raleigh, N. C., have completed 
plans for the construction of a $10,000.00 moving 
picture house, to be controlled and operated by Libra- 
nians. Seating capacity will be between 500 and 1000 
and work on the edifice will begin in the near future. 





FOUR YEARS 
By Wilmot Johnson 





OUR years of sorrow and blood, 
Four years of shot and shell, 
Four years of ravished womanhood, 

Four years of living hell. 


OUR years of devastated homes, 

Four years of stunted lives, 
Four years of tears and heartaches, 

Of mothers, daughters, wives. 


OUR years we heard the cries of those 
Across the deep blue sea; 

Widowed and orphaned by the foes 
Of true Democracy. 


ONGRESS, through our President, 
Sounded the war alarms 

Black men, white men, red men 
Two million took up arms. 


HEY were mustered into service, 
And sent across the sea 

To aid the Allied armies, 
Crush out Autocracy. 


O OUR brave boys from the trenches, 

And the thousands that were slain, 
Who fought for freedom’s banner, 

Sing praises to their name. 


OW, ye chimes of earth’s cathedrals, 
Ring out, for black and white! 
Send wide the joyful tidings! 
Ring out with all your might. 


(The Allies and the Central Powers ceased 
fighting on November 11th, 1918, after four 
years of strife and bloodshed.) 


— eee 


New Orleans, La., is to have a nurse training 
school. Work has begun on the building and the 
school, which will be one of the most complete in the 
South will open in a short while. 


Under the auspices of the War Camp Community 
service in Pittsburg, a chorus of one thousand voices 
appeared in recital during October. Folk songs and 
spirituals made up the greater portion of the pro- 
gram. 


Liberia, according to its President-elect, has no 
need for policemen, has no unions, no strikes, no rich 
class and no high cost of living. No man can cast 
a vote there who does not own his own home, yet 
nearly every man there votes. 


Robert H. Logan, a Libranian candidate for Alder- 
man in Pittsburg, Pa., recently won a victory over 
his four white opponants in the primary race for 
alderman, among those he defeated was one of the 
present alderman who has been in office for eleven 
years. 

The attention of the United States has been at- 
tracted to the fact that mob violence is detrimental to 
the United States in general. A congressional probe 
into lynching and mob violence has been designed 
and the subject is to be given a special study with a 
view of finding preventive remedies for these crimes. 
According to Senator Curtis, of Kansas, States have 
been unable or unwilling to stop lynchings, and at- 
tempts to prosecute members of mobs have hitherto 
been rare indeed. He believes that the very founda- 
tion of the Government is being threatened by the 
refusal of the ruling classes to put a stop to this 
form of violence. 


PRIZE WINNERS IN SALES CONTEST 


By Agents of the Overton-Hygienic Mfg.'Co. 
CHICAGO 


je take this opportunity to compliment and thank 
all of our agents for the splendid effort put forward 
and the encouraging results obtained during our 
recent sales contest which began on July 21st, 1919 
and closed September 30th, 1919. 


We shall have more of these contests from time 
to time and those who did not receive a prize need 
not feel disappointed or disheartened as they may 
win the next time. “Our greatest glory is not in 
never failing, but in rising every time we fall.” 


It is with pleasure we announce the winning con- 
testants. 


1st prize: Mesdames Evans and Corrothers, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


2nd prize: Wm. H. Byrd, Galveston, Texas. 
3rd prize: George H. A. Brooks, Detroit, Mich. 
4th prize: Bernard O’Neil, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Respectfully, 
THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO., 


By E. M. Jones, Mgr. 


Agency Department. 
—Adv. 


MY TRIP TO THE TROPICS (Continued from page 7) 


tinels on the walls, the electric 'ocomotives and rail- 
ways, which haul the ships through the locks, the 
wonderful hills, the Gattun dam, one-half mile thick, 
empounding the Charges river, making the Gattun 
Lake. The outlet which is the spillway in the Gattun 
dam, the safety valves, as it were of the entire Canal 
system, the tremendous canyon hewed through Cule- 
bra Mauntain, which is now the Gaillard cut, Pedro 
Miguel and Mayo Flores Locks; all must be seen to 
realize the unbelievable task accomplished by the 
Americans. 

There is a railroad running parallel with the 
canal, owned by the United States. The canai is fifty 
and one-half miles long, and takes almost ali day to 


go through it. One doesn’t mind that in the ‘east, 
however, for the scenery is so beautiful that one 
loses all sense of time. 

At Gattun, the vessels are lifted from the sea level 
to eighty feet above through a flight of three locks. 
I have often heard that the Pacific Ocean was 
higher than the Atlantic, but now I know that this 
is not so;the mean sea level, the point midway be- 
tween the extremely high and the extremely low tide, 
is exactly the same in both the Atlantic and Pacific. 
The difference is all in the tide, and therc is an aver- 
age tide on the Pacific of twenty feet, while there is 
approximately only twenty inches tide on the Atlantic 
side. This excessively high tide, on the Pacific side, 

(Continued on page 19) 
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JOE HAWSON'S THANKSGIVING onset trom rece s 





check as evidence of the payment. When the $1,000 
was turned over to him by the unsuspecting Joe, 
Dunlap placed in his hand fifty dollars, telling him 
that he would receive the remainder when he—Dun- 
lap—had examined the abstract. This sum of fifty 
dollars was all he intended to pay Joe for his valu- 
able eighty acres, well worth seventy-five dollars 
per acre. 


HEN the Creek Indian country was allotted in 
severalty, restrictions against alienation were 
imposed for a period of twenty-one years but men 
with influence and address succeeded in obtaining 
the removal of these restrictions in so far as the 
freedmen were concerned and taking advantage of 
the incapacity of these people, in a very short time, 
and for a ridiculously inadequate price, themselves 
became the owners of a rich principality. 

The trick which Dunlap had practiced to separate 
Joe from his hand was an old one, but in this case 
two persons, without his knowledge, happened to 
witness the entire transaction, and these persons 
were disinterested and reliable. 

I filed the suit and felt certain that I would have 
little difficulty in unhorsing the slippery land dealer. 

When the case came on for hearing Joe’s evidence 
was corroborated fully by Lomax and Tiger. Dun- 
lap’s fraudulent transactions were well known and 
his evil propensities weighed heavily against this 
glib and oily tongue; his plausible statements were 
without weight and as he had no meritorious defense, 
I easily obtained judgment against him. 

But Dunlap was a fighter as well as a thief, and 
for more delay he appealed to the Supreme Court, 
entertaining no hope of reversal, but, as the court 
was woefully behind with its work, he knew that 
probably two years would elapse before Hawson vs. 
Dunlap would be reached on the docket, and he 
vainly trusted that something would turn up to his 
profit. 

While the case was still pending in the high court 
Joe Hawson received notice from the local exemp- 
tion board to report for entrainment to Camp 
Funston. 

He came in to see me the day before he left for 
the training camp, bringing with him a smiling, 
likely, buxom country girl, whom I was informed, 
he had just married, and to whom he proudly intro- 
duced me. 

“Mistah ’Torney,” he said, grinning from ear to 
ear, “dis is mah wife, Juanita, an’ ef anything hap- 
pens to me in dat war whar Ah’s gwine, Ah wants 
yo’ to tend to huh bizness for huh an’ sees she gits 
dat lan’ when de S’preme Cote pass down its ’cision.” 

I assured Joe that I would look carefully after his 
affairs and those of his wife. He left seemingly 
content. 

I watched Joe and his newly made bride from my 
office window, as they wended their way leisurely 
down the village street. She was all dressed in 
black taffeta. Her frock was short and the sleeves 
were gathered into a band and tied above the elbow 
with ribbon that was blue with pink rosebuds em- 
broidered on it. Her hat was black also, and 
trimmed with pink rosebuds. She looked pleasing 
and attractive as she clung to the arm of her hus- 
band, his huge form towering above her, walking 
briskly along, trying to keep pace with his great 
strides and talk to him at the same time. Joe looked 
the while admiringly into her upturned face as he 
strode proudly along. 

Within forty-eight hours the sweet companionship 
was ruthlessly terminated. 

Joe was training for war at Camp Funston, think- 
ing daily of Juanita and longing for the time to 
come when he could return to her. Dreaming be- 
neath the wide-spreading trees of her country home, 
she harbored no kindly feeling for the German Kai- 
ser, whom she had been told, was responsible for the 
world war and its attendent evils. 


J OE had been gone several months. He had em- 

barked with his regiment for the battle fields of 
France. No word had come from him to Juanita. 
She waited, hoped, prayed in vain. She called upon 
me several times to inquire whether I had heard 
anything of him. I could not enlighten her on Joe’s 
whereabouts or the cause of his silence. He-had not 


communicated with me, though prior to his departure 
he seemed unduly anxious as to the outcome of his 
pending suit. He had married the woman of his 
choice only two days before leaving the camp, and 
that choice was apparently the result of deliberate 
judgment and passionate regard. 

Months more passed, months leaden and long, but 
no mail from her soldier husband reached Juanita. 
Had the great sea swallowed him up? Or had he so 
quickly forgotten his girl-wife amid the stirring 
scenes of war? Or had he been smitten by the 
charms of some new face in a foreign land? The 
latter was unthinkable, for Joe and Juanita had 
known each other for years. His attachments was 
ardent and of long standing, and it was the realiza- 
tion of an earnest desire when it was sealed in mar- 
riage before leaving for the army. He would not 
lightly sunder this silken bond. It was quite evident, 
therefore, that this long continued silence was not 
the result of neglect, carelessness or forgetfulness. 
Therfore his wife became alarmed lest some harm 
had befallen her husband. 

She made daily trips to the local post office in 
search of the letter that did not come. Limes of care 
became visible around her mouth, her step less elas- 
tic, her likely face wore a pale and wan wistfulness. 

I daily scanned the casualty list, but the name of 
Joe Hawson did not appear therein, or if it did, I 
failed to see it. 

Juanita tried to bear up bravely and to conceal, 
as best she could, her uneasiness, but one could easily 
discern in her dark, sad eyes, that she was greatly 
disturbed. Even I felt some solicitude for I could 
not believe that he had forgotten his wife, because 
I knew he was constant and faithful. 


been anxiety and suspense had become well 
nigh unbearable Juanita received a letter 1.um 
the War Department, stating that Joe Hawson was 
among the lost when the transport Tuscania was 
torpedoed off the coast of Ireland, by a German sub- 
marine. . 

This, then, was the end of all her hoped for con- 
jugal bliss; the end of her plans to make a cheerful 
home for Joe and herself, to which they could re- 
turn, when the war was over, to cultivate their little 
farm and live in peace and contentment. We are 
terrified at wounds, but death we fear; death casts 
us utterly down, and brings that separation that is 
unending. 








yanennnniey Rees 1c dae ds open enenaRa 


Hallow’e’n 


HIS is the night when buzzards buzz, 

And the coo-coo coos—if ever he does; 
And the lizards lie around and liz, 
And the bob-o-links bob, if they're on to their biz. 
And the night is literally soused in ink; 
As you silently wait and watch and think 
And blink and wink. Now take the cud 
Of a brindle cow, and wade in the mud 
Way out in the marsh and dig a hole 
With the shoulder blade of some poor soul 
That died a leper in Lim-Po-Kink. 


You bury the cud at half past two, 

Lie flat on your back and take a chew 

Of garlic and glycerine and cloves; 

And close your eyes and wiggle your toes, 
And wish and wish till yow’re nearly dead, 
Then you wade back home and you crawl in bed, 
And you wink and blink and you think it o’er 
Of the leper who died on the far off shore; 
You taste the garlic and see the cud, 

And fall asleep a-wading in mud, 

And your wishes will all come true, 








Juanita felt her loss keenly. Plain country girl 
though she was, untutored in the ways of the world, 
she was yet capable of deep feeling. Joe was the 
only lover she had ever known. They had been at- 
tached as boy and girl, and when she flowered into 
young womanhood the tender feeling of the child 
ripened into the ardent passion of the adult. 

Joe Hawson had taken out $10,000 worth of in- 
surance when he entered the army, and this the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau now paid to the widow. 
This money, together with a small amount of other 
property which he left in her possession, provided 
for her in a material way very well. The suit to 
recover title to his land was still pending. I had 
filed my brief, and entertained no doubt of a favor- 
able conclusion to the matter when the court should 
hand down its decision. 

Time is a great healer of wounds. Sorrow which 
robs the cheek of its bloom, the eye of its light, the 
tongue of its voice, which is overwhelming and crush- 
ing in its weight, will recede with the advancing 
years, until some morning in May, the grief-laden 
wayfarer awakens amid flowers, sunshine and song 
birds, full of laughter and blithesomeness, his griefs 
assuaged, his heart lightened, his wounds healed. It 
is true that there may remain scars. But what of 
that? Who in all the world is without a cicatrix? 
Who has passed unscathed through its vicissitudes? 

I had promised Joe that I would serve his wife 
professionally, should there be need,—a duty that I 
felt I owed my country as a good citizen as well as 
Joe, my client. I felt an interest in this upstanding 
black soldier while he lived, and now that he had 
given his life in defense of the flag, it seemed in- 
cumbent on me to carefully advise his widow when, 
at intervals, she called upon me to ask advice. 


HEN Juanita came one day to consult me on 

some of her affairs, I noticed that she had dis- 
carded her widow’s weeds and donned gayer colors 
in dress and bedecked herself with ribbons; also that 
her wonted gaity and sprightliness, so apparent in 
her manner before the beginning of her sorrow, was 
fast returning. Time was healing her wounds. There 
was in the dark brown face, the awakening expres- 
sion of hope, of interest, and a lustre in the eyes 
that told plainly that she had turned to the future 
instead of brooding over the past. 

Time indeed is a healer, and so is Cupid. I hap- 
pened to hear that there was a new Richmond in the 
field, fighting to be enthroned in her heart, and that 
his pursuit of this object was not without the smiling 
encouragment of the individual who had the casting 
vote, ; 

Twelve months had now elapsed since Joe Hawson 
had bidden farewell to his new made bride. Some 
of these months were filled with suspense, worry and 
longing, some with grief and mourning for the de- 
ceased, supposedly lying at the bottom of the ocean. 
But now the clouds of gloom were breaking, and the 
rosy dawn of hope, of joy and new born love was 
ushering in a new day of peace, free from the frets, 
complaints and perplexities of war and its concomi- 
tant evils. 

Coming into my office the day after the armistice 
was signed, Juanita, with coy and furtive mien, said: 

“Lawyer, I wants to ’sult yo’ ’bout a little matter 
today.” 

“Well, Juanita, what can I do: for you?” I in- 
quired. 

“You knows,” she began, “Joe’s done been gone 
for ovah a year, an‘ that Sec’tary of War done in- 
formed me that he done been drowned on that ship 
what went down to de bottom of de ocean. Ah’s all 
alone in de world, with nobody to do nothin fo’ me, 
so Ah thinks Ah’ll git married again, an’ Ah wants 
yo’ to tell me what yo’ think of hit.” : 

“I don’t think it would be a bad move, Juanita, 
provided you have found a suitable man. Who is 
the man that wishes to marry you?” 

“Mistah Sam Bandau, an’ Ah thinks he’s a verah 
nice man,” she replied, demurely. 

Juanita’s suitor was in every way, worthy of her. 
He was industrious and frugal, intelligent and up- 
right; athletic of build, pleasing in manner and of a 
kind, cheerful disposition. He was not blessed with 
at over-supply of this world’s goods, but he was one 

(Continued on page 16) 
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The Chicago Whip 


{ A strong.and forceful Colored weekly 
newspaper. Published and edited by 
some of the ablest and best informed 
men of the race. 


{ The WHIP stands for Right.and Justice 
without a compromise. 


{Its editorials are of the highest order--- 
Fair---Sound and Rational. 


{ Its news items are up-to-date and reliable. &% 
: . 7 
{ The Society columns are of interest to dll. 


q The doings of the Churches, Lodges and 
all industrial and economic movements 
= ee and chronicled with accurate 

etail. 


{ For sale by all newsedalers. 


Price percopy .. . 
3months... 
6months... 
One year... . 





5 cents 
75 cents 
$1.25 

2.00 


THE WHIP PUBLISHING CO. 


CHICAGO 


3457 State Street 
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Electric Washers and Ironers 
Electric Washers and Ironers are no longer a luxury. 


They are a necessity. 


Up-to-date Housekeepers and Laundresses are now 
demanding them. 


BEFORE DECIDING, SEE 


JUDD’S 


Electric, Gas-heated 
“Easy” Washer 
and his 
Electric, Gas-heated 


“Horton Ironer.” 





The “Easy” comes in both copper and blue metal. 
The “Eacy” Saves your time, 
The “Easy” saves your strength. 
The “Easy” saves your clothes, 
The “Easy” saves your money. 


See demonstration at 1326 Stevens Building, Chicago, II. 
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Corporations 
Los Angeles, Calif., 
October 1st, 1919. 
The Half-Century Law Department, 
5202 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

I am the owner of fifteen shares of 
stock in a corporation and am confi- 
dentially advised that the corporation 
has on hand considerable surplus. Am 
I not entitled to hav ethem declare an 
immediate dividend? 

..kalph E. Vaughan. 

Ans.—Ordinarily the mere accumu- 
lation of an adequate surplus does not 
entitle a stockholder to dividends until 
the directors in their discretion declare 


them. 
Bills and Notes 
Buxton, Iowa, 
September 29th, 1919. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago. 
Dear Sir: 

I borrowed $100.00 from a small 
concern engaged in the business of 
loaning small amounts of money. and 
gave them my personal note, payable 
in sixty days after the date of the 
loan. The note matured a few days 
ago, so I went to the parties holding 
my note and asked for an extension of 
time in which to pay the same, and 
they stated that they would give me an 
additional thirty days. The thirty days 
have not expired. Yesterday I re- 
ceived a letter from them stating that 
unless payment was made at once they 
would file suit. Is it possible for them 
to institute a suit on the note after 
telling me that they.iwould extend it 
thirty days? Alexander Otis. 

Ans.—Yes, from the facts as given. 
Under the law of your state, a valu- 
able consideration is absolutely essen- 
tial to.an agreement to extend the time 
of payment or to forbear bringing suit. 


complexion is mudddy, an Bob ate 
his ice cream with a spoon, instead 
of a fork—and—and—” the unfor- 
fundte young woman burst into 
tears. 


ID this ever happen to you? If 
so, it certainly must have been 
before you became a constant read- 
er of the Half-Century, because the 
Half-Century shows pictures each 
month of Colored: girls in the latest 
costumes ,and predicts the styles, 
not only in dress but in hairdressing, 
millinery and foot gear as well 
Miss Lyndon instructs you in the 


Half-Century Law Department 


Conducted by 
Atty. Richard Hill, Jr. 


For the benefit of our many read- 
ers, Atty. Richard Hill will answer 
legal questions of general interest 
through this column. Letters for this 
department should be signed with the 
names and addresses of the writers 
and addressed to the Half-Century 
Law Department. Inquiries must not 
exceed two hundred words. 





every time the agent would call for the 
rent. And this agent, has promised 
both me and my mother at least twelve 
times that he would repair the ceilings, 
etc., but he never did so. Last month 
the plaster fell from the ceiling of. the 
flat occupied by mother and I and we 
were both seriously injured. Is not the 
agent, who promised over and over 
egain to make repairs, responsible to 
us for damages? Q. R. S. 

Ans.—No. No personal liability was 
imposed upon the agent, even if he 
promised to make repairs, since he was 
merely an agent of the owner, and no 
doubt acted only in such capacity in 
leasing the premises and in collecting 
the rent, and did not own or control 
the building. 


Marriage of Minors 
Chicago October 2nd, 1919. 
Dear Sir: 

My son, who is now of the age of 
only twenty years, eloped to Crown 
Point, Indana, last month and was 
married to a young lady of eighteen 
years. I did not kow of the young lady 
in question and did not learn of the 
marriage until three days after it was 
performed. The boy’s father is dead. 
Is this not a void and illegal marriage? 
Should I do anything in the matter? I 
do not approve of the marriage. 

Mrs. R. H. H. 

Ans.—The marriage is not void, but 
voidable. Consult an attorney. 


Personal Injury to Tenant 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 15th, 1919. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago. 
Dear Sirs: 

(My mother and I have been living 
in a rented flat for two years, during 
which time, no repairs have been made, 
although my mother would ask that 
certain repairs be made, practically 


DID THIS EVER HAPPEN TO YOU? 


(Continued from page 3) 


most correct social forms, Miss 
Northiggton tells you how to become 
beautiful if you were not born so, 
and how to protect the beauty you 
are fortunate enough to possess. 
Miss Porter not only tells you what 
to prepare but how to prepare it 
and how to serve it. 

If any of your friends are plan- 
ning big dinners for Thanksgiving, 
just send them a copy of this issue 


of the Half-Century and earn their. 


undying ' gratitude. Price $1.50 a 
year; 15 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions received before November Ist 
accepted at $1.00 a year. 
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PIN MONEY HINTS 


AN EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 
Conducted by Helen Martin 








To Keep Icing From Sugaring 
T O prevent boiled frosting from 
turning back to sugar, add a 
pinch of salt to the sugar before mix- 
ing the ingredients. This will prevent 
the sugar from graining later on.— 
Mrs. J. S. W., Indianapolis, Ind. 


To Remove Varnish 

If you wish to remove the varnish 
from a piece of furniture for the pur- 
pose of painting it or to revarnish it, 
boil one pound of good washing 
powder in two quarts of water. Wash 
it all over with this solution and let 
stand wet for a few minutes. Repeat 
the process two or three times and 
then wash off with clear water.—Mrs. 
E. V. O., Topeka, Kans. 


A Meringue Hint 

Meringues on pies and puddings 
often fall because they are applied 
when the pie or the pudding is still 
hot. Always cool the dessert before 
attempting to add the meringue. Then 
drop the meringue on by spoonfuls; 
place the dish in a moderately heated 
oven where, with opened door, it may 
be sufficiently browned within twenty 
minutes. A helpful preliminary step in 
preparing a frothy, attractive frosting 
is to beat thoroughly the whites of the 
eggs used until they are light and 
dry before adding the pulverized sugar 
to them.—J. I. L., Knoxville, Tenn. 


A Substitute for Mothballs 
A splendid substitute for the ill 
smelling moth balls and moth flakes 
may be made by mixing together one 
ounce each of cinnamon, cloves, nut- 
meg, mace, caraway seeds, and ton- 
quin beans, and six ounces of powder- 
ed orris root. Now that fall is 
here and most of us are preparing to 
store away the summer accessories, it is 
well to have these things on hand. The 
mixture should be put into small bags 
and the bags laid among the clothing. 
They will impart a pleasant perfume 
and will prove an excellent moth pre- 

ventive.—N. V., Starksville, Miss. 


For the Dining Room Table. 


I have a very highly polished dining 
room table and have been using doilies 
on it. No matter how careful I was 
the top would get spotted with heat 
marks and grease. To have the table 
top rubbed down would cost $10.00 or 
more. After trying many remedies, 
I finally discovered that by sprinkling 
powdered pumice over the surface very 
lightly, and then rubbing with a rag 
moistened with linseed oil, the spots 
all came off. Now I rub over the top 
once a day. Such a process prevents 
future heat marks and keeps the table 
in splendid condition.—Mrs. J. O. B., 
Yuma, Ariz. 


Canning Rice 

Rice can be canned just as other 
foods are canned and thus save much 
labor and fuel. Wash the rice thor- 
oughly, salt it slightly and put a cup- 
ful in each quart jar, cooking it 
thoroughly before sealing the jars. 
Rice thus canned will keep as well as 
any other canned food. It will save 
the time of cooking rice mornings for 
breakfast, or before making rice pud- 
dings, soups, croquettes, etc. It also 
eliminates the possibility of burning 
the rice when you are too busy to 
watch it closely, and the consequent 
necessity of scraping and washing 
badly burned cooking utensils.—L. T. 
H., Paris, Il. 





Use For Old Newspapers 
Many women have stacks and stacks 
of old newspapers. on hand that will 
probably never be sold or used in any 
other way. These papers in great piles 
are not the best things to have in the 
house for the reason that a match 
dropped accidentally on one at some 
time would be rather destructive. 
However they are worth something. 
Try this: Soak the neatly folded news- 
papers in water all night. A wash tub 
is just about the right size for soaking 
them. In the morning, take the soak- 
ed, still folded newspaper and wring 
it out as dry as you can. When you 
have finished you will have a billet 
about the size of a man’s arm and pos- 
sibly eighteen inches in length, that 
closely resembles a gray cork. Lay 
these in the sun or in the cellar to dry 
and use them just as you would wood 
for starting fires, in the stove or fur- 
nace, or for cooking something quick- 
ly. Soaking the paper reduces it to 
the original wood pulp from which it 
was made.—L. M. C.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


To Make Tough Meat Tender 

If you have a thick, tough round 
steak and want to make it tender and 
palatable, wash it quickly in cold wa- 
ter; cut it into medium sized pieces, 
take out the round bone, take out the 
marrow to flavor the fat with, then 
lay pieces in a shallow pan with just 
enough water to cover well; let them 
stay in the water for twenty minutes. 
After twenty minutes take the meat 
out of the water, and lightly press 
each piece between a dry cloth; 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, flour 
well on both sides, then drop into the 
hot fat, piece by piece and fry until 
thoroughly browned.—F. E. M., India- 
nola, Miss. 


For Macaroni and Spaghetti . 

By breaking spaghetti or macaroni 
into a wire seive and then immersing 
this into a saucepan of boiling water, 
the food may be cooked just as thor- 
oughly and with far less trouble than 
in the usual way. The seive need only 
be lifted out when the food is done, 
and the water is strained off. The 
necessity for using the colander is 
thus avoided and the food does not 
stick to the edges of the saucepan.— 
G. R., Bardstown, Ky. 


To Clean Statuary 

A plaster of paris statue that has 
became soiled may be cleaned in the 
following manner. Cover the figure 
with fine, dry whiting and fuller’s 
earth. Wrap in a cloth, let it remain 
a few days then gently brush the 
powder off. This is the safest method 
for a liquid might remove the outside 
coating and stain the piece.—C. O. F., 
Petersburg, Va. 
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OUR PLATFORM 


The following paragraphs are taken from a speech delivered 
before the City Club, an organization composed of wealthy 
and influential white men of Chicago. 

“The white man should acquaint himself with the Negro 
by reading the most authoritative and finished of that race’s 
publications. The Half-Century Magazine, in my estimation, 
is the most aggressive, the most up-to-date, yet the most 


- American of Negro publications, for it has on its staff some 


of the best thinkers and writers of that race.” 

We consider ourselves fortunate in being appreciated so 
highly by the better class of white people who have the inter- 
est of the Negro at heart. We also admire their frankness 
when they say that the magazine has some of the best think- 
ers of the race on its staff. 

Our magazine goes into 41,000 homes of Colored people in 
every walk of life, and approximately 6,000 of the intelligent 
— people who favor fair play for the black man. There- 

‘ore— 

IF YOU WANT TO KNOW WHAT PROGRESS THE 
BLACK RACE IS MAKING—read of its achievements in the 
Race News Columns of the Half-Century. The success that 
others have made, in spite of obstacles, will give you fresh 
courage. 

ALL THE STARS OF THE HORIZON—BOTH IN THE 
LEGITIMATE PLAYS AND ON THE SCREEN appear in our 
magazine from time to time, and our critic is one of the best. 

NO COLORED MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD PUBLISHES 
BETTER FICTION THAN OURS. Our stories are always live, 
full of pep, down-to-date and written by Colored people, about 
Colored people, and for Colored people. 

ALL WOMEN ARE INTERESTED IN THE STYLES 
TO SUIT EVERYONE, sensible styles, freakish styles, modest 
styles,—styles to suit every pocketbook, and they are always 
three to six months ahead of everybody else’s styles. 

IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN SPORTS YOU CAN’T 
AFFORD TO MISS THE SPLENDID ARTICLES on the dia- 
mond, the gridiron, the gym and the ring by Howard A. 
Phelps—one of the best Sporting Editors of the day. Mr. 
Phelps’ insight into public affairs is also responsible for our 
editorials being quoted more than those of any other journal 
of the race. 

The circulation of this issue of the Half-Century is 47,000 
—a growth of which we are justly proud, but with which we 
are not satisfied. Neither should you be satisfied as long as 
there are thousands of people both black and white in the 
United States who do not read the Half-Century. There is no 
limit to the service which the Half-Century can render to our 
people through an increased circulation, and you should not be 
content until you have put forth your best effort to have 
others share the benefit and pleasure you derive from reading 
the Half-Century. .This you can easily do by showing the 
magazine to your friends and acquaintances both Colored and 
white with a request that they subscribe or, better still, show 
your interest by securing their subscriptions, $1.00 a year 
each, and sending it to us. We will also take pleasure in 
sending a sample copy to your friends. Send us their names 
and correct addresses and we will send them a copy of the 
magazine and aiso a letter stating that it was through your 
courtesy that we secured the name. 


Our offer to boys and girls has opened the doors of success 
to them. Instead of continually begging for money for clothes, 
books, and pleasures, many of them are earning $8.00 to 
$10.00 a week after school and on Saturday selling Half-Cen- 
tury Magazines and taking subscriptions. .For every one dol- 
lar subscription send us, the agent keeps 40 cents and sends us 
money order or stamps for 60 cents. 

FILL OUT THIS COUPON AND SEND IT TODAY. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $1.00 for one year’s subscription to the Half- 

Cetatury Magazine. 
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LIFT YOUR CORNS OUT 


Apply a drop of CORN-OUT to that old, 

sore corn and see how quickly it stops 
hurting. Within a short time you can lift the corn 
out. Good for removing callouses and hard skin on 


the bottom of the feet and heels. Removes corns - 


from between the toes. 
PRICE, 25c 


At All Drug Stores or 


THE CORN-OUT 
REMEDY 
COMPANY 


Chicago, III. 


COMING!! 
FATHER’S NUMBER 
DON’T MISS IT 











THE BEST COMB 
Your MONEY CAN BUY 


A large brass comb, wooden 
handle, polished steel ferrules, 
will hold heat longer than any 
comb now sold. 

With metal holder___.$1.25 
Same comb, small size. .75 
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|. If It’s Funny—Laugh | 


Wanted to Forget It. 
Hotel Proprietor: “I trust that we 
shall make you feel quite at home.” 
Henry Peck: “Please don’t try it, 
sir, I’m away for a good time.” 





That’s Right. 
As woman loves by fit and start, 
She'll smile and then she’ll weep it; 
Don’t think because you’re won her 
~ _ heart, 
My boy, that you can’t keep it. 





All Forgiven. 

He: “I can never forgive you. Last 
night you said I was a lobster.” 

She: “But you know, darling, that 
I just dearly love lobsters.” 

With a glad cry he folded her to 
his breast. ; 

Swell All Right. 

Thinwun: “There have been some 
swell doings in that house across the 
way lately.” 

Fatun: “Is that so? What kind?” 

Thinwun: “All nine of the kids 
over there have had the mumps.” 








Surprising. 
Carney: “I have just been reading 
the Constitution of the United States.” 
Barney: “Well?” 
Carney: “I was awfully surprised 
to find out how many rights a fellow 
really had.” 





Boy, Page Mr. Hoover. 

Mrs. Savit: “Annie, I think we will 
have some chicken croquettes today. 
Make them out of the leftover pork we 
had for supper last night.” 

Annie: “Yes’m. An’ we got a little 
bread dressin’ what we had wid de 
pork, ma’am. ‘Shall I make some fruit 
salad out’n it?” 





Ouch! 
Father: “Gee you saved me a lot of 
money when you were born.” 
Son: “How, pa?” 
Father :“By not being twins.” 





It Happens Sometimes. 


Bridegroom (just before the cere- 
mony): “I need a bracer, but I don’t 
want to overdo it. How much of this 
stuff ought I to drink old pal?” 

Best Man: “Well if it) was me, I’d 
keep on a takin’ ’em until I didn’t care 
whether I was married or not?” 





Diogenes, Get Your Lantern. 


Shabby Young Man (to the great 
philanthropist): “Can you help me 
sir? I was captured in infancy by the 
Indians and reared in ignorance of civ- 
ilization.” ‘ 

Philanthropist: “Can’t you find any 
work to do?” 

Shabby Young Man: “No sir. I 
fion’t know how to lie, cheat, steal, 
boast, bluff or toady, and I’m starving 
to death, cause no one will hire me.” 





Heartless. 


Tramp: “Some men have no sym- 
pathy for anyone: I’ve been a-tellin’ 
that feller over there that I am so 
dead broke that I have to sleep out of 
doors all the time.” 

Hobo: “Did he give you anything?” 

Trump: “Naw. He tol’ me that he 
was a-doin’ the same thing, an’ had to 
pay the doctor for tellin’ him so.” 


Cause and Grief. 
Parson: ‘Cheer up, sister; your hus- 
band is now in heaven.” 
Widow (sobbing): “Yes, and so is 
his first wife, whom he fairly idolized.” 





He Didn’t Touch Him, 


Mother: “Johnny, how did you hurt 
your hand? Have you been fighting 
again?” 

Johnny: “No’m. Willie Jones call- 
ed me a liar, Mother, and then he hit 
me on the fist with his teeth.” 





He Knew. 

Lady: “Sonny, can you tell me where 
Mrs. Jones lives?” 

Small Boy: “Yes’m. Just go down 
this street to the next corner, turn to 
the right, and stop at the first house 
where you see a bull dog. If the dog 
bites you Mrs. Jones lives there.” 





A Timely Warning.» 


Two Irishmen were working on a 
building. One of them had climbed the 
ladder to the seventh floor and leav- 
ing the ladder had crawled some dis- 
tance away from it with a hod of mor- 
ter. His friend Pat came along and 
took the ladder away, then thinking 
it best to aprise him of the fact, re-. 
turned and called: 

“Hey, Mike, don’t come down on that 
ladder on the north corner. I took it 
away.” 


Didn’t Want Second Hand Goods. * 

A doctor who is the father of three 
little girls, had delivered a baby boy 
at the home of one of his patients a 
few days before, and on making his 
calls a few days after had taken one 
of the little girls with him in the ma- 
chine. Stopping at the home of the 
new arrival he said to Dorothy: “They 
have a nice baby boy in here and I 
don’t believe they want him; shall I 
ask if I can take him home to moth- 
er?” “No,” answered the little girl, 
“I think mother would rather have a 
brand new one that’s never been 
used.” 





Wouldn’t Enjoy Herself. 


A little girl’s mother bought her a 
bright red coat. A day or two later, 
there being a death in the family, the 
mother dressed her and decided that it 
would be more appropriate to wear 
the old black coat at the funeral. The 
child noticed the change and began to 
cry, “Oh, Mother,” she said, “if I can’t 
wear my new red coat I sure won’t 
have a good time at the funeral.” 





The Very Same Hat, 


Colonel Roosevelt was invited to a 
banquet at a certain hotel. The cloak 


room was presided over by an old 


Colored man who did not use hat checks, 
but depended entirely upon his memory. 

After the dinner, Colonel Roosevelt 
went for his hat, which was given to 
him: “Are you sure that this is my 
hat?” 

The Colored man promptly replied: 
“I gin’t sure that it’s your hat, but it 
is the hat you gave me, sir.” 





Quick Results. 
Casey: “Finnegan got his loif insur- 
ed last June an’ he’s dead so quick?” 
Cassidy: “Sure an’ he must hav had 
a pull wid de insurance company.” 





She Took Them. 


Grace came home from a neighbor’s 
house munching a chocolate and her 
mother said reprovingly: E 

“Now, Grace, how many times have 
I told you not to ask Mrs. Grey for 
cholocates?” 

“I didn’t ask her for them. I did 
just as you told me to 
Grace. “I know where she keeps 
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HEALTH TALKS 


By Dr. Julian H. Lewis. 





Dr. Lewis will answer questions re- 
lated to health on this page if they 
are of general interest to the readers 
of the Half-Century Magazine. If the 
questions are not suitable for publica- 
tion and space is limited, they will be 
answered personally if a stamped and 
addressed envelope is enclosed. Indi- 
vidual diseases will not be diagnosed 
nor prescribed for. 


CONSTIPATION 


o[ BERE is no complaint more com- 
monly met with than constipation. 
And because it is so commonplace, peo- 
ple consider it a necessary evil and are 
prone to regard it iwith indifference. 
When one realizes that the function 
of the bowel movements is to get rid of 
waste matters and poisons that accum- 
ulate in the body, it is obvious that 
such an attitude is dangerous, and is 
no doubt responsible for many of those 
minor complaints that reduce one’s ef- 
ficiency. Usually when interference is 
found advisable, the easiest means at 
our disposal is resorted to, namely, the 
use of purgative drugs. This proced- 
ure not only gives just a temporary re- 
lief, but is harmful. Constipation is 
not a disease itself, but is an expres- 
sion of some underlying disorder 
which may or may not be located in the 
bowels. Therefore, the first step to- 
ward its successful management must 
be the determination of the causal fac- 
tors, and any treatment, to be effect- 
ive, must be directed, not to the tem- 
porary improvement of the symptoms 
which may consist of several free 
bowel movements, but to the permanent 
refhoval of the cause. The most fre- 
quent cause is dietic. Food may be of 
such nature that all of it is utilized 
and when digestion is over it is com- 
pletely absorbed leaving nothing solid 
in the intestines which can be moved. 
Often one hears the statement that 
certain foods are constipating. They 
are so because when eaten there is no 
residue left upon which the bowels can 
act. Therefore, the treatment of this 
form of foods are corn, mushrooms, 
cabbage, tomatoes, lettuce, string 
beans, onions, cucumbers, asparagus, 
and bran bread. A large portion of 
these foods in the diet will leave a resi- 
due which stimulates the intestines to 
their fullest capacity. Potatoes, white 
flour bread and meat should be cut 
down in amount. . Along with this reg- 
ulation of the diet, one should culti- 
vate the hubit of going to stool regu- 
larly at a certain hour every day, 


whether or not the desire is present. 
This treatment, to bring the best re- 
sults, must be supplemented with ex- 
ercise, fresh air, and rest. It is well 
to drink a great deal of water. 

If this plan of treatment is not suc- 
cessful and immediate relief is urgent 
the use of drugs must be resorted to. 
But one must be reminded that their 
use is dangerous. The bowels form 
habits very easily and ‘when they be- 
come accustomed to drugs they will not 
act without such assistance. It is a 
very common occurence to find people 
who for many years have not had a 
bowel movement without taking a ca- 
thartic. Cathartics taken in such 
amounts are poisons and their contin- 
ued use is certain to undermine the 
health. The very mildest of drugs 
should be used. Some of these are in 
the various forms of aloes, cascara, 
senna, phenolphthalien and _podiphyl- 
lin. Castor oil is an excellent cathartic 
for children, but is apt to cause grip- 
ing pains. To prevent this add ten 
drops of turpentine to every table- 
spoonful of the oil. A good plan is to 
take a small dose of one of these reme- 
dies every morning and as their action 
ovcomes manifest, gradually decrease 
the dose until none is taken at all. For 
a more drastic action the so-called sa- 
line cathtratics may be used. Some of 
these are Epsom salts, Glaubers salt, 
Pluto water, and citated magnesia. 
Milk of magnesia is a very mild prompt 
acting drug but has a tendency to pro- 
duce an after effect of constipation. 

It is well to avoid the many patent 
medicines on the market which are sold 
under the name of liver pills, bowel 
regulators, etc. In the first place they 
are expensive in proportion to the 
amount of material they contain, and 
in the second place their composition 
is secret and often you may be taking 
something that is harmful. There is 
usually some prepartion in the United 
States Pharmacopea that will have the 
same action as any of these patented 
articles and it is safer to buy them. 


WOMEN’S CLUB NOTES 


HE Oklahoma Federation of Lib- 

ranian Women’s Clubs held its 
ninth annual session in Guthrie, Okla., 
the last week in August, and the first 
week in September. Eighty-five dele- 
gates were present representing thir- 
ty-weven clubs. Reports from the 
various clubs show that a great deal of 
good work had been accompished dur- 
ing the year. Mrs. Annie Cooper of 
Eufaula, Okla., was elected president. 


Des Moines, Iowa, club women re- 
cently raised $1,560 toward ‘the pur- 
chase of a home for the Libranian girl 
students of the University there. The 
home was opened the latter part of 
September. 

The Delaware State t’cucracton of 
Libranian Women’s Cubs recently pur- 
chased a site for ihe proposed Indus- 
trial Home for girls. ~-Work’on the 
building will. begin in the near future. 


BY WHAT NAME SHALL THE RACE BE KNOWN? 


(Continued from page 3) 


T HE Half Century Magazine 
feels that. it has pot gone to 

the end of the world to find a sub- 
‘stitute for the various offensive and 
undesirable terms that are generally 
? @pplied to the race in America, and 
» Feels that such a substitute will do 
: much to remove the stigma which 


white people in the United States 
attach to the.word “Negro.” 

We recommend that our churches, 
schools, and the press adopt this 
name for the good of the people of 
Libranian lineage in America and 
place a complete boycott on all other 
teims, 


Citizen’s srvincs 


Under State Supervision 


Bank 


AS A FIRST STEP IN ECONOMY DENY YOURSELF 
SOME OF THE FRIVOLOUS THINGS BY WHICH YOU 
ARE MAKING OTHERS RICH, AND 


LEARN TO SAVE 


$1.00 Will Start a 


Savings Account 


IiTIZEN 


TRUST & SAVINGS 


BAN K 


SS in & STATE STS 


CHICAGO 





EDUCATE YOUR CHILDREN IN BANKING AND 
MONEY MATTERS AS WELL AS BOOKS 
The best way to teach them is to let them have a savings 
account in this bank. Habits of industry and thrift devel- 
oped in early youth will give them a start to success at a 
time when their whole lives are still before them. 


FIFTY-FIFTH and STATE STREETS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN comes trom noce 





greater part of my time. I had no playmates, but 
amused myself with games, some of them my own 
invention, which could be played alone. I knew a 
few boys whom I had met at the church which I at- 
tended with my mother, but I had formed no close 
friendships with any of them. Then, when I was 
nine years old,.-my mother decided to enter me in 
the public school, so all at once I found myself 
thrown among a crowd of boys of all sizes and kinds; 
some of them seemed to me like savages. I shall 
never forget the bewilderment, the pain, the heart- 
sickness of that first day at school. I seemed to be 
the only stranger in the place; every other boy 
seemed to know every other boy. I was fortunate 
enough, however, to be assigned to a teacher who 
knew me; my mother made her dresses. She was one 
of the ladies who used to pat me on the head and kiss 
me. She had the tact to address a few words direct- 
ly to me; this gave me a certain sort of standing in 
the class, and put me somewhat at ease. 

Within a few days I had made one staunch friend, 
and was on fairly good terms with most of the boys. 
I was shy of the girls, and remained so! even now, 
a word or look from a pretty woman sets me all a- 
tremble. This friend I bound to me with hooks of 
steel in a very simple way. He was a big, awkard 
boy with a face full of freckles and a head full of 
very red hair. He was perhaps fourteen years of 
age; that is, four or five years older than any other 
boy in the class. This seniority was due to the fact 
that he had spent twice the required amount of time 
in several of the preceding classes. I had not been 
at school many hours before I felt that “Red Head” 
—as I involuntarily called him—and I were to be 
friends. I do not doubt that this. feeling was strength- 
ened by the fact that I had been quick enough to 
see that a big strong boy was a friend to be desired 
at a public school; and, perhaps, in spite of his dul- 
ness, “Red Head” had been able to descern that I 
could be of service to him. At any rate there was 
a simultaneous mutual attraction. 


HE teacher had strung the class promiscously 

around the walls of the room for a sort of a 
trial heat for places of rank; when the line was 
straightened out I found that by skillful maneuver- 
ing I had placed myself third, and had piloted “Red 
Head” to the place next to me. The teacher began 
by giving us to spell the words corresponding to our 
order in the line. “Spell first.” “Spell second.” 
“Spell third.” I rattled off, “t-h-i-r-d, third,” in a 
way which said, “Why don’t you give us something 
hard?” As the words went down the line I could 
see how lucky I had been to get a good place to- 
gether with an easy word. As young as I was I felt 
impressed with the unfairness of the whole proceed- 
ing when I saw the tailenders going down before 
“twelfth” and “twentieth,” and I felt sorry for those 
who had to spell such words in order to hold a low 
position. “Spell fourth.” “Red Head,” with his 


hands clutched tightly behind his back, began brave- 


ly, “f-o-r-t-h.” Like a flash a score of hands went 
up, and the teacher began saying, “No snapping of 
fingers, no snapping of fingers.” This was the first 
word missed, and it seemed to me that some of the 
scholars were about to lose their senses; some were 
dancing up and down on one foot with hand above 
their heads, and the fingers working furiously, and 
joy beaming all over their faces; others stood still, 
their hands, raised not so high, faces expressing not 
quite so much happiness; there were still others who 
did not move nor raise their hands, but stood with 
great wrinkles on their foreheads, looking very 
thoughtful. 

The whole thing was new to me, and I did not 
rais emy hand, but shyly whispered the letter “‘u” to 
“Red Head” several times. “Second chance,” said 
the teacher. The hands went down and the class 
became quiet. “Red Head,” his face now red, after 
looking beseechingly at the ceiling, then pitiably at 
the floor, began very haltingly, “f-u-.” Immediately 
an impulse to raise hands went through the class, 
but the teacher checked it, and poor “Red Head,” 
though he knew that each letter he added only took 
him farther out of the way, went doggedly on and 
finished, “‘r-t-h.”’ The hand raising was now re- 
peated with more hubbub and excitement than at 


first. Those who before had not moved a finger 
were now waving their hands above their heads. 
“Red Head” felt that he was lost. He looked very 
big and foolish, and some of the scholars began to 
snicker. His helpless condition went straight to my 
heart, and gripped my sympathies. I felt that if he 
failed it would in some way be my failure. I raised 
my hand, and under cover of the excitement and the 
teacher’s attempts to regain order, I hurriedly shot 
up into his ear twice, quite distinctly, “f-o-u-r-t-h,” 
“f-o-u-r-t-h.” The teacher tapped on her desk and 
said, “Third and last chance.”’ The hands went down, 
the silence became oppressive. “Red Head’ began, 
“f-.” Since that day I have waited anxiously for 
many a turn of the wheel of fortune, but never un- 
der greater tension than I watched for the order in 
which those letters would fall from “Red’s“ lips— 
“o-u-r-t-h.” A sigh of relief and disappointment 
went up from the class. Afterwards, through all our 
school days, “Red Head” shared my wit and quick- 
ness and I benefited by his strength and dogged faith- 
fulness. 


HERE were some black and brown boys and 
girls in the school, and several of them were in 
my class. One of the boys strongly attracted my 
attention from the first day that I saw him. His 
face was as black as night, but shone as though it 
was polished; he had sparkling eyes, and when he 
opened his mouth he displayed glistening white teeth. 
It struck me at once as appropriate to call him 
“Shiny face,” or “Shiny eyes,” or “Shiny teeth,” 
and I often spoke of him by one of these names to 
the other boys. These terms were finally merged 
into “Shiny” and to that name he answered good- 
naturedly during the balance of his public school 
days. 
“Shiny” was considered without question to be the 
best speller, the best reader, the best penman, in a 
word, the best scholar in the class. He was very 





quick to catch anything; but, nevertheless, studied 
hard; to us he possessed with powers very rarely 
combined in one boy. I saw him year after year, 
on up into high school, win the majority of the 
prizes for punctuality, deportment, essay writing 
and declamation. Let it did not take me long to dis- 
cover that, in spite of his standing as a scholar, he 
was in some way looked down upon. 

The other black boys and girls were still more 
looked down upon. Some of the boys often spoke 
of them as “niggers.” Sometimes on the way home 
from school a crowd would walk behind them, re- 
peating: 

“Nigger, nigger, never die, 
Black face and shiny eye.” 


On one such afternoon one of the black boys 
turned suddenly on his tormentors, and hurled a 
slate; it struck one of the white boys in the mouth, 
cutting a slight gash in his lip. At the sight of the 
blood the boy who had thrown the slate ran, and his 
companions quickly followed. We ran after them, 
pelting them with stones until they separated in sev- 
eral directions. I was very much wrought up over 
the affair, and went home and told my mother haw 
one of the “niggers” had struck a boy with a slate. 
I shall never forget how she turned on me. “Don’t 
you ever use that word again,” she said, “and don’t 
you ever bother the Colored children at school. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself.” I did hang my 
head in shame, but not because she had convinced 
me that I had done wrong, but because I was hurt 
by the first sharp word she had ever given me. 

My school days ran along very pleasantly. I stood 
well in my studies, not always so well with regard to 
my behavior. I was never guilty of any serious mis- 
conduct, but my love of fun some times got me into 
trouble. I remember, however, that my sense of hu- 
mor was so sly that most of the trouble usually fell 

(Continued on page 19) 


JOE HAWSON'S THANKSGIVING (Continued from page 9) 


one of those hard-working, energetic, thrifty young 
Negroes who is sure to win out in the battle of life. 

I was convinced that Sam Bandau would make 
Juanita a good husband, and so advised her when 
she came to consult me about this marital affair, as 
she did about her business. I could offer no ob- 
jections to Sam as a husband for Juanita, for I knew 
him well and had always found him to be as straight 
as a string. 

Sam and Juanita pledged themselves to each other, 
and Thanksgiving Day had been set as the date on 
which to consumate the happy event. 


, HANKSGIVING, 1918, will long be remembered 
in the United States. Our arms had been tri- 
umphant; the arrogant Huns had been forced to ask 
for a cessation of hostilities, and every American 
heart was filled with thanksgiving. The church bells 
rang out the glad tidings of bountiful harvests, vic- 
tory and peace, and called the votaries of the sanctu- 
ary to gather and offer prayer and praise and thanks. 
Young and old trudged along the streets to their 
several houses of worship. 

I was sitting in my office trying to decide whether 
to join the throngs of worshippers or to finish an 
urgent piece of work which needed my attention. I 
glanced over my mail, and among¢the letters saw one 
from the clerk of the Supreme Court, informing me 
that the court had affirmed the judgment in Hawson 
vs. Dunlap and enclosed a copy of the Court’s 
opinion. 

I was elated at this news, though I had expected it 
from the first. Joe Hawson had won back the title 
to his land from the notorious Dunlap and while Joe, 
according to the War Department’s letter to Juanita, 
had been drowned on his way to France, the land 
would descend to his widow, in the absence of all 
other heirs and be enjoyed by her and her new mus- 
band. 

The clear blue sky, the dazzling light of this bright 
November morning were so inviting that I decided 
to drop my work and join the church-goers. Just 
as I was donning my overcoat the office boy in- 
formed me that there was a man in the outer office 


who wished to see me. 

“Who is it, John?” I asked. 

“Dunno, suh, he’s a big, black man wid soldier 
clothes on.” 

“Show him in,” I ordered, somewhat annoyed by 
the interruption. 

To my utter amazement, in walked Joe Hawson. 
The man reported dead by the Government, mourned 
by his wife and grief-stricken friends—the man 
whose wife was on this day entering into new bonds 
of matrimony—was standing before me, hale and 
hearty and very much alive. 

“Mistah ’Torney, Ah sure is glad to see yo’ an’ git 
back to ole United States,’ was Joe’s greeting and 
he grinned broadly at the astonished expression on 
my face. 

“Why, Hawson, in the name of heaven, where did 
you come from?” I asked when I recovered suffi- 
ciently to speak. 

“Ah comes from dat turrible Germany. Dem 
boches done had me in a prison camp for ‘bout a 
year,” he replied. 

I learned from the narration of his adventures 
that when the ship was torpedoed he was picked up 
by the submarine, and made a prisoner aboard, taken 
to Germany, confined in a prison camp, and given 
no opportunity to communicate with his friends in 
America. When he reached New York he could have 
written his wife, but did not avail himself of the 
chance, believing that to appear in person and sur- 
prise her would be a greater pleasure. 

“Do you know, Joe, that the War Department has 
reported you as dead and that your wife mourned 
for you for months, never expecting to see you 
again?” 

“No, sah. Ah couldn’t talk that German stuff, an’ 
was shet up in one of de prison dens. Ah didn’t 
know nuthin’ ’bout what was goin’ on,” he replied. 


Ww. out on the prairie, Joe’s wife, firmly be- 

lieving in his death, on this very day was pre- 

paring to enter into wedlock with another man. This 

must be prevented; this marriage must not take 
(Continued on page 19) 
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FROCKS FOR HOLIDAY WEAR 





Black lace is the very last word in 
for 


fashion 
evening 


this season, especially 


gowns. The foundation 


crepe de meteor and the bodice is so 


scanty that it is negligible. 


An afternoon costume that is dis- 
distinctly different is made of black and 


What They Are Wearing 


PaAzis is showing extremely short skirts, shorter 

than they have ever been, in fact, they just cover 
the knee cap, but America is offering skirts that 
reach the ankles and sometimes cover them. 
Flounces are popular, some of the skirts showing us 
as many as five of them, all the same width. Bouf- 
fant panier effects are shown on a number of the 
evening models. The bouffant effect is brought 
about by means of a bustle worn on the hips just 
under the panier, or by means of half-hoops of 
baliene, or whale-boning. 


The popular fur of the season is Mongolie, which 
is nothing more or less than Chinese goat skin. 
Among the other popular furs are caracul, kolin 
sable, gray squirrel, ermine and opossum. Many of 


the houses are showing plush coats this year instead 
of the all fur wrap of other seasons. Jackets are 
either knee length or just long enough to cover the 
broadest part of the hips. Many long coats will be 
worn and the coat dress will be featured again this 
season. Sleeves vary in length. Many of the even- 
ing frocks are sleeveless, many afternoon costumes 
have just the merest suggestion of a sleeve and a 
very high collar, while others show the full length 
sleeve with a tiny cuff that even covers the hand. 

A very odd combination—white linen and black 
baby lamb—but it makes a very smart costume for 
early fall wear. A coat made of small squares of 
chamois stitched together with black and trimmed 
with black plush is another odd combination that 
cannot but please. 


Brilliant colors are popular this season and many 


esses 


gowns of 


—The International Film Service 


One of the most interesting evening 
the 


season is this jade 

is white taffeta and panne velvet. A green georgette frock. It is made over 
broad band of velvet at the bottom gold foundation and the skirt is 

gives the narrow effect at the hem. draped to give that new panier effect. 





vivid greens, brilliant oranges, deep reds, royal pur- 
ples, gold and silver will be used extensively. 

Both large hats and small ones will be worn, but 
regardless of size they are all chic. Ostrich is popu- 
lar and so is monkey fur. Bands of feathers or fur 
are used on small hats and turbans a great deal, 
and sometimes these bands are placed just on the 
edge of the brim and the hat worn so low on the head 
that the wearer’s hair is completely covered. Large 
picture hats are shown, but they show very little 
trimming. Most of them, however, are made of 
such rich materials that trimming would be super- 
fluous. Almost every shape is popular, many of the 
cloche or bell being shown among the larger models 
and sharply upturned brim on the smaller models. 
Indeed, there is a hat for every face this season, 
and a color for every complexion. 
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THE BONDSMAN (Continued from page 6) 





wailings are more eloquent than any words framed 
by the hand of man.—B. V. C. II.” 


EW KESLER, the leader of the band, turned to 
his cousin, Ed Brady, and queried: 

“Who ’n the h—1 is th’ B. V. C. II?” 

“Aw, I guess it’s a bunch of those Blair darkeys 
what thinks they c’n call our bluff.” 

“You reckon there’s anything to this?” he asked, 
uneasily pointing to the placard. 

“Well, I’m damned!” Lafe Kinball exploded. “Here 
Sid Hamlin’s gone an’ paid us fifteen bucks apiece 
to pull this and here you are haltin’ at th’ thresh- 
old, so to speak.” 

‘I know,” Kesler vacillated, “but a little precau- 
tion—” 

“Pre-caution—h—1!!” Rufus Daugherty exclaimed, 

With a few mumbled curses, the band moved on a 
few feet further, their next stop being before an- 
other notice thrown directly in their path. It bore 
but two words: DEAD LINE. 


CORNFULLY kicking it aside, they stumbled on, 

utterly neglecting the import of this last warning. 
They had gone but a yard or so, however, when five 
rifles barked in blatant protest to their coming. Up- 
on receiving this greeting, seven of the men crouch- 
ed to the ground, struck down with fear. Recover- 
ing hastily, they rose and listened in on the confer- 
ence which Kesler was holding. They had very con- 
siderately stepped back across the Dead Line, how- 
ever, for whatever deliberations that were to be 
made. 

“I tell you what,” Kesler advised, “I don’t guess 
it’ll do for all of us to rush in here together. We 
better separate until we find out where these black 
devils is planted. There’s no need for us to get all 
bottled up here together. I don’t know how many 
of them—” 

“Looks like there’s "bout fifteen or twenty of ’em,” 
Butch Davis hazarded. 

“Well, anyway,” Kesler went on, “we'll play safe 
an’ be more careful. We’re paid to bring this Clin- 
ton party out of here and we’re not going to go back 
without him.” 

“I got a’ idea,” Rufus Daugherty broke in. “I 
ain’t so strong for this separation stuff. I b’ieve it’d 
be better for us to kinda stick together ’til we git th’ 
lay o’ th’ land.” 

“You’re right, too,” came the unanimous chorus. 

“Now, my idea’s this,” he went on fingering his 
rifle, “you let me scoot along on th’ ground until 
I git well past this Dead Line an’ I b’lieve I c’n come 
pretty near locatin’ these snipers. Then I c’n ease 
back here an’ let you know just where to break 
through at. What you think, Kesler?” he questioned, 
turning to their disgruntled leader. 

“I leave it to th’ boys, here. If they say so, it’s 
jake with me.” 

“We're for you, Rufe,” Brady ejaculated, “there’s 
nothin’ wrong with your scheme. Take it fr’m me, 
you’ve got th’ gumption of a gov’ner, to think up a 
plan like that.” 

‘Right you are,” several voices put in. 

“Well, I’m off, boys,” Rufus announced and 
crouching low to the ground, began to cautiously 
feel his way along. The other men began to breathe 
more freely when they observed that Daugherty was 
past the Dead Line and unmolested. 


REPORT from a rifle interrupted their com- 
*+ mentaries, The ball sank into the tree in front 
of which Mr. Rufus Daugherty was standing. 

A low whistle went up from the members of the 
B. V. C. 

“It came from over there, boys,” said Kesler. We 
advanced a few feet in the direction from which the 
shot came. Bending low to avoid detection by the 
Colored men, Lew Kesler darted beneath the bushes; 
stealthily creeping, noiselessly crawling, circling 
around to avoid detection, he reached the spot from 
whence the flash came. But there was no one to be 
seen. Not a sound could be heard. Another flash. 
It came from the opposite direction and Lafe was 
sure this time he could make out the dim outline of 
a human body in the moonlight. Raising his rifle 
he shot in the direction of the shadow. 


EANWHILE his companions still hovered 
around the dead iine discussing the best means 
of exterminating their enemies. 





READ THIS 
Just To Refrsh Your Memory 


Joe Blair and his only daughter, Joella, live on 
their large farm in Mississippi, just outside the 
little town of Dahomey. Joe, who was born in the 
North, came to Mississippi but a few years before 
and purchased, at an exorbitant price, on the in- 
stallment plan, this large farm from Casper Ham- 
lin, a white man. Casper Hamlin and his son, 
Sidney, who belong to the landed plutocrate of the 
South and are rather unscrupulous in their dealings 

- with Colored people. 


Harvey Clinton, a young Jack-of-all-trades, comes 
to the Blair farm in search of a job and gets it. He 
wins the confidence of every one around the 
Several months later Harvey walks to Dahomey in 
search of amusement and on his return at two a. 
m., he hears the voice of a woman and a man 
arguing. He recognizes the voice of the woman 
as that of Joella, and the man’s as Sidney Ham- 
lin’s. Hamlin is telling Julia that in spite of the 
fact that the balance is not yet due on their place, 
that he is coming over the following morning to 
collect from her father. He tells her that unless 
her father pays on the morrow that he will have 
to agree to any terms that are forced on him. 
Now go on with the story. 

Joella asks him to be merciful with her father, but he 
tells her that she is in Bolivar County, Mississippi, 
where no Colored man need hope for mercy. 

Sidney asks Joella if she is not going to kiss him, 
and she tells him that she does not feel that she could 
afford to kiss any man save the one she expects to 
marry. He laughs to scorn the idea of marrying a 
Colored girl, but tells her that if she will submit to 
his plans that he will “treat her like a white woman” 
and see that neither she nor her father ever want for 
anything. Frightened, Joella starts to run, and Sid- 
ney, angered because she evaded him, starts after her, 
only to be knocked senseless by a full-faced, battering- 
ram blow from Harvey, who until this moment has 
been hiding in the adjacent shadows. The blow ren- 
ders Sidney unconscious. He does not recover con- 
sciousness until dawn. 


Next day the elder Hamlin calls to collect the bal- 
ance due on Blair’s place, and failing to get the 
money tells Blair that he will place the entire matter 
in Sidney’s hands and that Sidney can do as he pleases. 
For several days nothing happens, then Harvey 
intercepts a note that has been sent by Sidney Hamlin 
to Joella asking her to meet him-at ten o'clock that 
night. Harvey sends a note to Sidney telling him 
that “the night air is not good for Joella’” and that if 
he wishes to see her he would find her at home. 
Signing the note “HARVEY CLINTON,” he drops it 
in Sidney Hamlin’s mail box. 





“When it comes to bein’ game, they ain’t no flies 
on Lafe Kimball,” said Butch Davis to Brady. 

“He’s a »” 

The ball from Lew Kesler’s rifle entered the body 
of Rufus of the gubernatorial gifts, striking him 
just below the shoulder and plowing its way through 
his heart and lodged against one of his ribs. 

“T b’lieve I saw the flash that time. Seems like 
it came from over in that tree.’ Kimball exclaimed, 
and raising his rifle, fired. Getting no response, he 
advanced a few feet further and fired again. Ad- 
vancing further for another shot he could see the 
_ of a man not more than ten feet in front of 

im. 

A crash from Lafe Kimball’s rifle, caused the man 
to reel and fall. Like a proud hunter bringing home 
the game, Lafe Kimball dragged the limp body by the 
collar to the roadside. A ghastly ray of moonlight, 
falling on the victim’s face caused Lafe Kimball to 
loose his hold on the victim and exclaim sharply: 

“Lew, oh, Lew,” he called. “Lew!” He shook the 
limp form at his fet. But his question was unan- 
swered, for Lew Kesler had gone to another world, 
where he would never more be concerned in leading 
mobs. 

“Lew ain’t respondin’ so freely, gents,” said Jeff 
Gibson to the others who had crowded around Lafe 
Kimball. “I propose that we stop campaignin’ un- 
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til we find out whether Lew and Rufe is seriously 
hurt or not.” 

“But Rufe is layin’ on th’ other side of the dead 
line, and who c’n you git to volunteer past the dead 
line?”” Lafe Kimball objected. “I know whoever 
does in makin’ some mighty slipperish sallies towards 
his grave.” 

No reply was made to this objection. The group of 
men settled themselves to the ground, casting bane- 
ful glances towards that plot of ground just beyond 
the dead line. No man would have confessed it, but 
when Jeff Gibson felt Lew Kesler’s clammy hands 
and shook his head, a ripple of fear raced up and 
down their spines. Their leader had fallen; the 
yellow streak was showing beneath their fear-blanch- 
ed skins. For several minutes they sat thus, con- 
templating, conjecturing, hardly daring to move lest 








_ they incite again that something that called itself 


B. ¥. %..as. 

“The Mississippi River tells no tales, boys,” said 
Lafe Kimball, noncommitally. A little while later, a 
quick shiver ruffled the brooding stillness of the 
muddy waters—a couple of splashes and a.gurgling 
churn and the depths of the Mississippi had swal- 
lowed thirty dollars of Sidney Hamlin’s money. 

Quite a sensation was caused in the County by 
the disappearance of Lew Kesler and Rufus Daugh- 
erty. Members of their respective families used 
blood hounds dispatched from Vicksburg in an effort 
to find out the manner in which the bodies had been 
disposed of, but Harvey had so “killed” the trail that 
this attempt was futile. The acrid odor of the 
kerosene-soaked soil baffled the olfactories of those 
wily creatures. 


IV. 


OONLIGHT on the Mississippi! A charming 

night had thrown her silver-white mantle all 
around and the mingling of the faint river fragrance 
with the delicate aroma from the magnolias made the 
air as odorous as all Arabia. 

Hand in hand, a couple were slowly approaching 
the river. It seemed that the majesty of the river 
and the serene beauty and quiet of the night had 
awed them past all power of speech. For as they 
walked on neither made an effort to disturb the 
silence that was everywhere. 

Then softly and slowly, with a rythmic cadence 
one began to croon, “Moses, Moses, Moses, tell all the 
Pharoahs in Egyptland to let my people go.” Finally 
the other joined and with only the stars and the 
still night air for an audience they sent forth this 
song of their souls, a lilting melody far surpassing 
in sweetness any product of the old masters. 

So enraptured had they become with their song 
and so engrossed as they tempered the breezes with 
the silver sweetness of their voices that they failed 
to notice that even as they moved another figure 
slunk in behind them, always at the same distance. 


T last they came into a clearing, well within 

sight of the river, which lay before them like 
a ribbon of molten amethyst; here they paused for a 
rest. 

“This is the most wonderful night that I’ve ever 
seen, I do believe,” Harvey exclaimed. “What glori- 
ous and soul-inspiring themes these stars, this river 
and the very sweetnes of the air conjure up in one’s 
mind.” 

“Yes,” Joella returned. “It’s hard, though, to as- 
sociate such beauty and tranquility with the crude 
barbarism of this place.” 

“But, let’s not talk of those more morbid things,” 
Harvey entreated. “Let’s choose as our subject the 
loftiest theme of the hearts of men.” 

“Sentimental?” Joella questioned coquettishly. 

“Highly.” 

“Won’t the weather, the cotton or the cane do 
to talk about?” 

‘Hardly. With such a splendid night as this, no 
tongue can do justice to the weather, and if this 
weather continues we need not worry about the cotton 
and cane, so that puts those subjects on the taboo.” 

“Harvey, I’m afraid you were never cut out for a 
romantic Romeo or a dashing Don.” 

“Would that I had the prowess of either in mat- 
ters of the heart, but the amber depths of your eyes, 
the glorious radiance of your smile and the poetry or 
your expression well night seal my lips.” 

(Continued in next issue.) 
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on the head of the other fellow. My ability to play 
on the piano at school exercises was looked upon as 
little short of marvelous in a boy of my age. I was 
not chummy with many of my mates, but, on the 


whole, was about as popular as it is good for a boy 
to be. 


OE day near the end of my second term at 
school, the principal came into our room, and, 
after talking to the teacher, for some reason said, 
“I wish all the white scholars to stand for a mo- 
ment.” I rose with the others. The teacher looked 
at me, and calling my name said, “You sit down for 
the present, and rise with the others.” I did not 
quite understand her, and questioned, “Ma’am?” 
She repeated with a softer tone in her voice, “You 
sit down now, and rise with the others.” I sat down, 
dazed. I saw and heard nothing. When the others 
were asked to rise I did not know it. When school 
was dismissed I went out in a kind of stupor. A few 
of the white boys jeered me, saying, “Oh, you’re a 
nigger, too.” I heard some black children say, “We 
knew he was colored.” “Shiny” said to them, “Come 


along, don’t tease him,” and thereby won by undying 
gratitude. 


I hurrfed on as fast as I could, and had gone some 
distance before I perceived that “Red Head” was 
walking at my side. After a while he said to me, 
“Le’ me carry your books.” I gave him my strap 
without being able to answer. When we got to my 
gate he said as he handed me my books, “Say, you 
know my big red agate? I can’t shoot it any more. 
I’m going to bring it to school for you tomorrow.” 
I took my books and ran into the house. As I passed 
through the hallway I saw that my mother was busy 
with one of her customers; I rushed up into my own 
little room, shut the door, and went quickly to 
where my looking-glass hung on the wall. For an in- 
stant I was afraid to look, but when I did looked 
long and earnestly. I had often heard people say 
to my mother, “What a pretty boy you have.” I was 
accustomed to hear remarks about my beauty; but 
now, for the first time, I became conscious of it, 
and recognized it. I noticed the ivory whiteness of 
my skin, the beauty of my mouth, the size and liquid 
darkness of my eyes, and how the long, black lashes 
that fringed and shaded them produced an effect 
that was strangely fascinating, even to me. I no- 
ticed the softness and glossiness of my dark hair, 
that fell in waves over my temples, making my fore- 
head appear whiter than it really was. How long 
I stood there gazing at my image, I do not know. 
When I came out and reached the head of the stairs, 
I heard the lady who had been with my mother, 
going out. I ran downstairs, and rushed to where 
my mother was sitting with a piece of work in her 
hands. I buried my head in her lap and blurted out, 
“Mother, mother, tell me—am I a nigger?” I could 
not see her face but I knew the piece of work 
dropped to the floor, and I felt her hands on my head. 
I looked up into her face and repeated, “Tell me, 
mother, am I a nigger?” There were tears in her 
eyes, and I could see that she was suffering for me. 
And then it was that-I looked at her critically for 
the first time. I had thought of her in a childish 
way only as the most beautiful woman in the world; 
now I looked at her searching for defects. I could 
see that her skin was almost brown, and that her hair 
was not so soft as mine, and that she did differ in 
some way from the other ladies who came to the 
house; even so, I could see that she was very beau- 
tiful, more beautiful than any of them. She must 
have felt that I was examining her, for she hid her 
face in my hair, and said with difficulty, “No, my 
darling, you are not a nigger.” She went on, “You 
are as good any anybody; if anyone calls you a nig- 
ger don’t notice them.” But the pore she talked the 
less was I assured, and I stopped her by asking, 
“Well, mother, am I white? Are you white?” She 
answered tremblingly, ‘““No, I am not white, but you 
—your father is one of the greatest men in the 


. country—the best blood of the South is in you—” 


This suddenly opened up-in my heart a fresh chasm 
of misgiving and fear, and I almost fiercely de- 
manded, “Who is my father? Where is he?” She 
stroked my hair and said, “I’ll tell you about him 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN 


(Continued from page 16) 


some day.” I sobbed, “I want to know now.” 
answered, “No, not now.” 

Perhaps it had to be done, but I have never for- 
gotten the woman who did it so cruelly. It may be 
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She that she never knew that she gave me a sword thrust 
that day in school that was years in healing. 


(Continued in next issue) 


MY TRIP TO THE TROPICS (Continued from page 8- 


is apparently due to the shape of the Bay of Panama, 
which is like a funnel and tends to exaggerate the 
action of the tide. They say the same thing occurs at 
several other points throughout the world, the most 
remarkable case being the Bay of Fundy, Nova 
Scotia, where the tide sometimes rises and falls 
sixty feet. 

There are great business opportunities in these 
southern countries. The inhabitants are of a mixed 
race comprising Negro, Spanish and Indian elements. 
Panama, like Central America, knows no color line. 
Most of the people are cngaged in agriculture or 
cattle breeding. The climate is rather unhealthy, 
but the soil is fertile and the climate induces luxuri- 
ant growth of tropical vegetation. Bananas, coffee 
and cocoa grow freely there. About five-eighths of 
the country’s area is unoccupied, and but a small por- 


tion of the land under cultivation is properly cared 
for. 


One of the interesting sights of the city is a market 
one block long, controlled by Jamaican Negroes-— 
left there after the finish of the canal. They do all 
kinds of work. You will find them engaged in the 
various trades as clerks, laborers, in the banks and 
offices, and they do all the labor on the canal boats. 
The pay, however, is small. Silver is their standard 
and one dollar of our money is worth two of theirs. 


During my stay there I visited Coco Grove. It is 
positively the worst place I ever saw. If there are 
any superfluous missionaries any place in the world, 
they should certainly be sent to that place. Natives, 
Spaniards or Jamaicans, control all public and quasi- 
public industries in Panama. 


After one week in the city we needed no one to 
call us in, we were ready to go without any coaxing, 
so we sailed through the canal to the Atlantic side, 
Colon 


Next Month—ECUADOR AND THE GALAPAGAS ISLANDS 


JOE HAWSON’'S THANKSGIVING (Continued from page 16) 


place. Joe must be rushed home as quickly. as pos- 
sible and restored to his marital rights. 


Not having a car of my own, I ’phoned to the 
town garage for a high-powered one to take Joe to 
his wife’s home. My only fear was that we should 
arrive too late to prevent Juanita from entering into 
bondz that the courts would be called upon to annul, 
for I felt sure that this would be the course she 
would pursue when she knew Joe was among the 
living. 

The car was brought quickly to the door and Joe 
and I piled in. I stepped on the cut-off, the machine 
roared for an instant, lurched forward and our jour- 
ney was on in hot haste. Objects soon became a 
blur, volumes of dust filled the roadway behind us. 
As we sped along the uneven road, I informed Jae 
as best I could, the situation that confronted him. 
As we neared the house the large number of vehicles 
of every kind and shape, standing near the gate, and 
the large number of persons in their Sunday clothes 
passing in and out, indicated that the hour was near, 
if it had not actually passed for the nuptial rites. 
Through the windows nearest the road, I could see 
the nuptial feast that was being prepared. The 
great abundance of good things seemed to weight 
the tables. A roast pig graced the center of the 
board, a veritable mountain of sweet potatoes tow- 
ered above the pig, one immense platter was piled 
high with hog jole, another with possum, plenty, of 
corn pone, and even a few water-melons which had 
escaped the frosts. Immense jugs of ’simmon beer 
filled one corner of the room. 


The bride was gowned, veiled, attended and ready 
to embark for the second time in her young life on 
the matrimonial sea. Sam Bandau, spick and span, 
eager for the ceremony, had arrived promptly on the 
hour. Rev. Eli Jacobson, the sky pilot who had been 
engaged to officiate in tieing the knot, was on hand, 
clad in his long-tailed blue coat, his slim neck en- 
cased in a collar much too high and too much too 
high and too small for comfort and adorned with 
a great white tie that had seen better days, be- 
spectacled and solemn visaged, he only awaited the 
appearance of the contracting parties to flounder 
through the marriage ceremony of his church. 


The hour struck. Sam and Juanita took their 
places before the Rev. Eli. At this juncture the 
noise made by our car, dashing down the road at 
a terrific speed, arrested the attention of both 
preacher and guests. 

One of Juanita’s girl friends, Ida May by name, 
came to the door to ascertain who was approaching 
in such wild haste and amid such a riot of honking 
and shouting. Just as she peered into the yard where 
the auto had stopped, Joe descended from the ma- 
chine, Dressed in his natty, perfect fitting uniform, 
he was a fine. Specimen of physical manhood indeed. 


The belles and beaux were grouped around the 
room, impatiently waiting for the end of the gospel 
man’s performance, so that they could begin an on- 
slaught of the good things to eat which were laid out 
in the adjoining room. The savor of the dainty 
viands occasionally reached their olfactories and 
whetted their appetites to a fine edge. 

HE minister began to speak: 
“Best beloved, we are gathered e 
Ida May, startled, wild eyed and frantic, rushed 
into the room and exclaimed in terror: 

“My Gawd, folks, dah’s a ghost at de do!” 

The dropping of a bomb from an aeroplane into 
their midst could not have caused more excitement 
in that gathering than did Ida May’s announcement. 
The one supreme thought in the minds of the guests 
seemed to be flight, rapid, bewildered, unchecked 
flight. Some of the bolder spirits surged to the front 
entrance to get a sight of his ghostship; others 
seemed to feel that it would be more discreet to 
stampede through the rear exits, or overflow the din- 
ing room, where the attendants were busily making 
ready the wedding feast. Parson Eli, trembling with 
a vague fear, looked over his glasses in the direction 
of the front door, and waited the appearance of the 
apparition. Sam and Juanita remained calm amid 
all the excitement and confusion, determined, ghost 
or no ghost, not to ring down the curtain until the 
last scene of the last act had been performed. 

The moment the car stopped, Joe, with soldierly 
mien, stalked into the house where Parson Eli was 
still standing, book in hand, seemingly undecided 
whether to proceed with the ceremony or make a 
hasty retreat while retreating was good. Sam was 
smiling down on Juanita, who with becoming mod- 
esty, looked on and wondered why the preacher did 
not go on with the ceremony. 

As Joe made his unnecessarily noisy entrance, 
Sam and Juanita turned their heads to see what was 
happening and there, towering above them, stood the 
long lost husband. 

Juanita forgot Sam, his ruined hopes, the preach- 
er, ceremony, everything, and flew into the arms of 
her first love. There was not the sign of a struggle © 
between her new love and her undying regard for 
her husband. She devoted herself whole-heartedly to 
the task of welcoming the long lost husband and left 
to whom it might concern the task of speeding the 
parting of the near-husband. In fact, Sam had heeded 
the services of no one to speed his departure for the 
appearance of Joe, big and burly, clasping Juanita 
in his great arms, was all that was needed to hasten 
his get-away. 

“O, Joe,” said Juanita when the last guest had 
gone, “ain’t this been the most wonderful day? Yo’ 
done got yo’ lan’ back and Ah’s got yo’ back.” 

Joe grinned and squeezed his nearly lost wife a 
little tighter. . 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW GARMENT 


A RUBBERIZED APRON 


For Kitchen and Household Use. 


Made of percales and ginghams in assorted colors and checks 
and plaids. This is the most attractive and useful apron ever 
placed before the public. 


The features of this apron are: 


First—A one-piece garment that will 
fit man or woman. 


Second——It can be washed by hand. 


Third—It will not crack or peel if 
directions are followed. 


Fourth—It has all the appearances 
of a gingham or percale apron and 
all the protective features of a 
waterproof apron. 


Price, delivered, by mail, $1.25 
AGENTS WANTED 


Chicago Waist & Garment Co. 


5209 State Street Chicago 











PRICES 
By Mail 
POST PAID 


No. 100 
American 
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60c 


No. 300 
French Helmet 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINB 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


THE SUCCESSFUL THANKSGIVING 


By Leona Eldridge Porter 





A SUCCESSFUL Thanksgiving is 
the reward of careful prepara- 
tion the day before, indeed a week is 
not too much time to allow for prepara- 
tion for the annual feast day. 

As soon as she has decided on the 
number of guests she is to have at 
dinner, the housewife should see that 
she has sufficient table linen and 
china and arrange for her decorations. 
Decorations for the house and the table 
should be-ordered at least a week in 
advance, so that there twill be no last 
minute rush through the stores in vain 
search for what she wants. In case 
there are to be favors, she should have 
them sent out several days ahead of 
time to be sure that none of them are 
broken. 


Most of the dinner can be prepared 
the day before and really this should 
be done, especially where there are no 
servants. It is not possible for the 
hostess to spend the entire day in the 
kitchen and at the same time give 
her guests the attention they deserve. 
She who rushes and worries all day 
with a big dinner is apt to be cross 
and anything but hospitable. 


Salads may be washed and prepared 
the night before and placed on ice. 
With but few exceptions they will be 
better for having stood over night. 
The turkey can be cleaned, stuffed and 
made ready for the oven the day be- 
fore. Pies and cakes should be baked 
the day previous and such things as 
stuffed dates, cottage cheese, stuffed 
apples and other things that -are not 
to served hot should be prepared and 
placed in the refrigerator. Dressings, 
however, should not be put on salads 
as most salad greens wither very 
quickly when the dressing is put on 
them. This leaves almost nothing for 
last minute preparation except pota- 
toes, and the actual cooking of the 
bird. Thus the hostess gets an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy her holiday and can sit 
down to the table looking and feeling 
as fresh as her guests. 





TWO DINNERS 


1 
Oyster Cocktails 
Roast Turkey with Oyster Dressing 
Mashed Potatoes Scalloped Tomatoes 
Carrot Salad Cranberry Sauce 
Spinach Squash 
New England Pudding 
Cheese Dates 
Coffee 
Cheese Dates 
Wash, dry and stone the dates. Sea- 
son some cream cheese highly with salt, 
cayenne paprika. Moisten with a lit- 
tle milk or cream. Form the cheese 
into oblong pieces and put into the 
dates. Roll each one into a tiny piece 
of waxed paper. 


How to Prepare Mushrooms 

Scrape the stems and cut off the 
ends; peel the caps. Wish in salted 
water, then soak in cold water for two 
minutes. Saute in butter. 


Stuffed Apples 

Select firm, red apples, and carefully 
remove the inside from the stem end, 
leaving a wall about one-quarter of 
an inch thick. Brush the inside with 
lemon juice and place in the ice box. 
Chop the apple which came from the 
inside after removing the core, and 
mix with an equal quantity of minced 
celery and chopped nuts. Moisten 
with cream dressing well seasoned, fill 
the apples and serve on lettuce or ro- 
maine leaves. If desired a slice can 
be cut from the top of the apple, care- 
fully saved and replaced when served. 
Otherwise garnish with the yellow cel- 
ery tops. 

Mushroom Sauce 

Melt and brown six tablespoons of 
butter; add six tablespoons of flour, 
stir well and brown. Add to this one 
pint of stock, any kind will do and grad- 
ually one teaspoon of Worcestershire 
sauce, half teaspoon salt, and a dash 
of paprika. Finally add the mush- 
rooms and cook five minutes. Canned 
mushrooms will do as well as fresh 
ones. 


Fruit 


2 
Corn Chowder 
Roast Chicken or Baked Chestnuts 
Olives Glazed Sweet Potatoes 
Grape Salad or Stuffed Apples 
Asparagus Baked Onions 
Pumpkin Pie 
Cottage Cheese 
Coffee 


Grape Salad 

Dip white grapes into water that has 
just stopped boiling, for one half min- 
ute; plunge into cold water. Skin, 
make a tiny opening and remove seed. 
Put into French dressing to marinate. 
Just before serving, drain and insert 
in the place of the seed, a tiny piece 
of pecan or other nut. Serve very cold 
on lettuce with a French dressing. 


Crackers 


Oyster Dressing 

Melt one-half cupful fat and add to 
it four cupfuls bread crumbs, a tea- 
spoon of poultry seasoning and salt to 
taste. Mix in two cupfuls oysters. If 
they are too large, cut them in two. 
Moisten twith hot water if necessary to 
make them of packing consistency. 


New England Pudding 

Soak overnight one and one-half 
cupfuls of broken crackers. Beat four 
eggs slightly and stir into four cup- 
fuls of miik. Add the soaked crack- 
ers, one-half cupful maple sugar, one 
teaspoon salt, one-fourth teaspoonful 
cinnamon, a little nutmeg and one and 
one-half cupfuls raisins which have 
been stewed in a little water until 
plump and soft. Pour all into a well 
buttered pudding dish and bake slowly 
for two and‘ one-half hours, stirring 
once or twice the first hour to keep 
the raisins from settling to the bottom 
of the pudding. 


Carrot Salad 
Dice equal parts of cooked carrot, 
potatoes, peas and string beans, mix 
thoroughly and serve on crisp lettuce 
leaves. Cover each portion with may- 
onnaise and garnish 'with pimientos. 
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THE PEOPLE’S FORUM 


The Hatf-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of 
the readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. As but limited 
space can be given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 
800 words. Letters for this column must be signed with the name and address 
of the writer, as an evidence of good faith. However, publication of name will 


be omitted if requested. 


As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century 
does not assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 


Same Old Tricks 
Canton, Miss., Sept. 30, 1919. 
Gentlemen of the North: 

I have been a resident of this town 
for seventy years, and not even in 
slave days were conditioons so heart- 
rending as they are today. In those 
days the person of the slave was pro- 
tected because they considered us 
property which no one dare mutilate. 
But today! Today we are looked upon 
as plunder twhich any white can break 
up as he sees fit. 

The most modern invention of de- 
struction is a form of intimidation 
practiced by white “upstarts” in this 
town ranging in ages from 16 to 21. 
They have a fashion of roaming like 
beasts of the forest about the city in 
droves, kicking Colored children they 
find playing in the street, stoning 
chickens, and live stock of our people 
and if any cf us come out of our homes 
to protest, they call us such vile names 
that our women will not go out of 
doors to be subjected to such language. 
Their leader is an eighteen year old 
son of a wealthy dry goods merchant 
of this city, the bulk of whose trade 
comes from the Colored people. If we 
call the police station, the officers hang 
up the receiver on us. 

I pray to my God to know what is 
this matter tending towards. Only one 
thing and that is bloodshed! No self- 
respecting human being will live un- 
der such conditions. My blessing at 
breakfast and my prayer at nignt is for 
Colored men to get ready. 

I am for the Half-Century, 

Mrs. 


Too Many White Pictures 
Chicago, Ill., October 1st, 1919. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

I have often wondered why it is that 
so many of our insist on filling their 
houses with pictures of white people. 
Everywhere I go I see pictures of 
pretty white babies, or pretty white 
women in landscapes or on calendars. 
Sometimes it is a farm scene with a 
buxom blonde girl milking a cow, or a 
river scene with a white girl dreaming 
lazily in a boat, or a blue-eyed mer- 
maid perched on a rock, sunning her 
straight brown hair, or a white mother 
rocking her little white babies to 
sleep. Rarely, very rarely, do you see 

White people do not fill their houses 
with pictures of Colored people, nor 
Chinamen nor Indians. They cover 
their walls with pictures of their own 
race. If, occasionally they do use a 
Picture of a Colored person it is usu- 
ally in a ridiculous role, eating water- 
melon, dressed in some ridiculous !way, 
or doing menial labor. You never see 
a picture of a pretty Colored girl on 
their calendars, nor of a Colored lady 
of fashion in any of their landscapes. 

There are just as many pretty Col- 
ered girls as white; there are just as 
many beautiful Colored mothers and 
babies as white; there are plenty of 
fine Colored farms, dairy maids, far- 
merette,—and I don’t see any reason 
why a pretty brownskinned mermaid 





that haven’t Colored people in them. 
And I don’t allow a ridiculous picture 
of a Colored person in my house. I 
have removed every !white face from 
my walls and I have purchased pretty 
Colored dolls for my children so that 
they will learn to love and respect he- 
roes and beauties of their own color. 
I hope that other members of my race 
will give this matter their serious con- 
sideration and demand that art shop: 
carry more beautiful Colored picture 
Wishing you every success, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. M. Mack. 


Out of Service 
Louisville, Ky., May 1, 1919. 
To the Half-Century Publishers: 

I am back here in America more of 
a man than when I went overseas 
eighteen months ago. I was mistreat- 
ed before I got in the service and out- 
raged in the service. A Frenchman, 
who talked with me could not under- 
stand why such robust and vicious 
fighters as the Colored soldiers are, 
would surrender like lambs to the 
shearer in all the principles that be- 
speak manhood when dealing with the 
white men in America. 

I am out of the service now and no- 
body who calls me an acquaintance will 
be allowed to rest until he dedicates 
himself to the eternal fight for black 
rights which is now on. 

With my best wishes, I am 

Cecil Rhodes. 


Put On Your Thinking Cap 
Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 10, 1919. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Dear Sirs: I was informed by Abe 
of a certain white firm of this 
town that makes toilet articles for 
Colored people that they made $60,000 
last year off of Colored people. 

Just think of it, so much money 
made by a white firm off of our people 
and not a single Colored clerk or 
bookkeeper in the place. A Colored 
business college in this town turned 
out 150 Colored men and women and 
not one of them could get a position 
with the concern. 


No, I do not blame these white folks 
for this state of affairs, but it is 


couldn’t sun her curly black locks on 
a rock in the sea and make a more 
beautiful picture than a white one 
could. 

At present I have no pictures on my 
walls, except landscapes or animals, 





shame and a disgrace that we are so 
thoughtless, careless and ignorant that 
we are piling up $60,000 a year for a 
white company that will not give you a 
dime’s worth of employment. It is 
preposterous when you consider that 
number of Colored manufacturing 
Companies put out a astly superior 
grade of hair and skin preparations 
than any white man or Jew is going to 
manufacture for Colored people. We 
should get busy and learn to use the 
things that are helping advance our 
race as we have been putting our 
money into the Big House too long. 
Very truly yours, 
Amos Turner. 





No. 102—Reversible Coat— 





SETTLE THE GIFT QUESTION 


SILVER CIGARETTE CASE 





Silver case, gold lined, has gold holder for ten 


cigarettes. Price, $2.95. 


Sent by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, on receipt of price. If on receipt you 
do not find this to be the best value to be 

had for the money, or if you are not 
thoroughly satisfied, return to us at our 
expense, and we will cheerfully refund your 
money. 


THE PRISCILIA 
CONVERTIBLE 
BRACELET SET. 


All 11-Ligne or 3-0 size, 
“Arcala” and “Trinity” 
movements are non-mag- 
netic, adjusted and high- 
ly finished throughout. 
Exposed pallets and wind 
wheels, of selected ruby 
jewels, 10 year gold fill- 
ed, plain polish hinge 
back cases, 10 year gold 
filled expansion and rib- 
bon bracelets. Extra thin 
models furnished 
plete, only $11.50. 


com- 





THE CHICAGO WATCH AND JEWELRY CO. 


5207 State Street 


No. 


€26—Changeable 





CHICAGO 
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mo- No. 300—Wool mixed Lor- 
two coats in one—vulcanized hair, finest rubber proofing. ain Cashmere with plaid lin- 
coat, all seams melted to- guaranteed storm proof. All ing. Rubber proofing be- 
gether. Pure gum rubber seams cemented, belt all tween lining and Cashmere 
coating on one side, Military around, or only in back. surface cloth is the finest 
Bombazine cloth on _ the Sizes 34 to 46. ever used in raincoats. All 
other. To be worn as a slip Price ...........ssceceee $14.75 seams cemented and strapped. 
on coat with the tan side Nicely tailored and guaran- 
out and as a storm coat with teed storm proof. Sizes 34 
the black gum side out. to 46. 
PUD cacccigectenvecdases $7.50 WHEE" Sitcnuncccrvewartes $14.50 


No. 400—All wool oxford covert, box coat. 


Patch pockets, finest 


tailored and guaranteed storm proof. 
Well worth $25.00. Price. ..$23.50 


34 to 46. 


proofing. 


Nicely 
Sizes 


BLUM, ROSENWALD & COHN 


MANUFACTURERS OF RAINCOATS 


CHICAGO 








EFFECT—NOT EXPENSE 


DON’T WASTE MONEY BUYING EXPENSIVE JEWELRY 
IT MAY BE LOST OR STOLEN AT ANY TIME 


THE MOST CRITICAL EYE CANNOT DETECT THE DIF- 
FERENCE BETWEEN THESE SPLENDID REPRODUCTIONS 
AND GENUINE STONES. 


YOU CAN GET ALL THE BEAUTY OF THE FINEST PRE- 
CIOUS PRODUCTIONS AT A RIDICULOUSLY SMALL COST 
1255—Genuine Cameo lavaliere, goid filled 
1405—Gold filled lavaliere, brilliant setting 
1265—Gold filled lavaliere, large stone setting, pearl drop, may be 
had in ruby, tourmaline and several other stones 
1392—Gold filled, genuine Cameo lavaliere 
505—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair 
4523—Platinum finished stick pin on sterling silver, aqua-marine 
or any other setting desired 
4529—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin 
4507—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin 
4505—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin 
618—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair 
175—Bar pin, gold top, set with brilliants 
933—Bar pin, silver, platinum finish, set with brilliants 
1763—Bar pin, gold top, set with amethyst or any other stone de- 
sired, and two brilliants 
286—Bar pin, gold top, set with pearls and sapphires 
8012—Bar pin, platinum finish on sterling silver, set with bril- 
liants 
971—Gold signet rings, all sizes 
2102—Gold ring, Tiffany setting, cluster of brilliants and a ruby 
or any other stone desired 
960—Gold ring, Masonic or any other emblem desired 
2245—Gold baby ring, set with brilliants 
2305—Dinner ring, set with three rubies and’ brilliants; may be 
had with several other stones 
Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, on receipt of price. If you do 
not find this to be the best value to be had for the money or are not fully 
satisfied, return to us at our expense and we will cheerfully refund money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
5207 S. STATE ST. DEPT. 412. 
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HOTEL ETIQUJETTE 


By Margaret Lyndon 


Retest woman should know just 
what to do when she is a guest at 
a hotel. Many do not know, and con- 
sequently feel a bit timid when forced 
to spend a night or two in one of the 
large hotels. 

If you are forced to travel alone, by 
all means take a taxicab at the rail- 
road station. If you are a utranger in 
the city, the cabman will take you 
directly to your hotel and thus save 
you the trouble and embarrasement of 
having to ask strangers the way. If 
you should be traveling at night, this 
is the safest thing for you to do, for 
thus you avoid the risk of being dis- 
turbed by questionable character». 

Arriving at the hote: ,ou <-*ould 
give your baggage to the boy or the 
liveried servant at the door. This per- 
son should accompany you to the desk 
where you interview the clerk to find 
out the price of the kind of room you 
want, and register. The clerk will hand 
the room keys to the servant, who goes 
up with you in the elevator, umucks 
the door, and carries the luggage into 
the room. When he leaves he should 
be given a tip of ten cents. 

Dressing before meals is a problem 
that next confronts the average wo- 
man. Unless your clothes are very 
smart indeed, it is best to avoid any 
attempt at wearing evening clothes at 
hotels. A smart suit and a fresh 
georgette blouse is never out of place— 
neither is the one piece costume of 
cloth or silk. If you dine in your suit, 
you must keep your hat and suit coat 
on, although you may slip your coat 
from your shoulders after you have 
taken your seat at the table. You 
may check your outside coat and furs, 
but never a suit coat. If you wear an 
afternoon dress, you must a:so wear a 
hat, when dining in public. 

If there are several dining rooms in 
the hotel; and you decide to wear a 
tailored costume or the afternoon 
dress, select the dining room that is not 
frequented by the elaborately dressed 
folk. Indeed, it is not unfrequently 
that one of these dining rooms are 
kept exclusively for those who are in 
evening dress. 


When the head waiter comes for- 
ward, tell him where you prefer to sit. 
Just 'what and how to order seems to 
trouble a great many women, but real- 
ly this is not so very hard. It is true 
that occasionally one finds that the 
bill of fare is entirely in French, but 
when this is the case the waiter is al- 
ways willing to take his order in Eng- 
lish and in case you cannot read 
French he will show you on the card 
the dishes you have designated so that 
you can see the price opposite. If the 
service is table de hote—that is a din- 
ner at a fixed price—it is not necessary 
to overeat just because it is provided 
for you, indeed that iwould be foolish. 

Dinner finished, ask for your bill, 
and either pay it or have it charged to 
your account. In either case you 
should leave a tip for the waiter. equal 
to ten per cent or more of your bill. 

If you go out alone in the evening, 
you should return early. If you have. 
an escort, he should accompany you 
to the elevator. It is customary to 
leave the keys with the hotel clerk 
when leaviing the hotel, thus it may be 
seen at a glance, whether you are at 
home or not when callers come. 

Street wear is the only correct attire 
for breakfast, that means that one 
should twear a tailored suit or street 
dress and simple hat. If preferred 
breakfast may be served in your room, 
although when this is done, an addi- 
tional charge is made and it is custom- 
ary to tip the waiter about 20 per cent 
of the entire bill. 


In general it is perfectly correct for 
an older woman to stay at a hotel 
alone, but under no circumstances is it 
proper for a young girl to stay alone, 
nor for two young girls to remain at a 
hotel together. They shuula aways 
be chaperoned. Young girls, although 
properly chaperoned should avoid the 
mistake of attracting attention either 
by their dress or their manner, for it 
is the quiet, well mannered, properly 
chaperoned young girl who twill be 
able to stay at any hotel without hav- 
ing any unpleasant experiences. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of the Half-Century Magazine, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


for Oct. 1, 1019. 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 


peared Katherine E. Irvin, who, 
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